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Martin Academy, | 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins its. 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for bo:h sexes. Good buarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
college, business, or teaching. For Catalogues, ad- 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Priucipal, 
Kennett Square, Penna. 





GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under. the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

The next school year wil! begin Ninth Month 
15, 1897. 
‘There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (thore with one parent a member are 
included ) 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 





FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, | 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. | 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, | 
under the care of Friends. 
Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per schoo | 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. N. Y 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermedisr te, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls, 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ For BOARDING AND 
SCHOOL, Day PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia, 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
Liberal course of study Students prepareo for cui- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stud: nts 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ozontz, Pa 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 





Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 





phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897. 
Wma. W. BIRDSALL, ) pu... 
ANNa W. Speakman, f Principals. 
Circulars ou Applicauon. 


For Rent 





Cheap 


12 Room House, and Lot within five | 


minutes’ walk of George School, 
Newtown, Penna. 


The house is nearly new, having all modern 
improvements, including Range, Bath, and Hot 
Water Heater. Located between George School 
and Newtown, on Pike. 
lot. For full particulars apply to 

HORACE G. REEDER, 
Newtown, Penna. 





Swarthmore. 


For rent, Queen Anne Cottage, 11 rooms, 
furnished or unfurnished, with one 
ground. Directly adjoining the college and 
meeting-house. Will rent reasonably to desira- 
ble tenant. 


DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch St. 





For Sale. 

A valuable property and business in the City of 
Wilmington, Delaware. Coal, Fiour, ang Feed. 
Address No. 110, this Office. 


Young Friends’ Association. 

A regu'ar meeting of the YouNG FRIENDS’ Asso- 
CIATION of Philadelphia, will be held in the Assem- 
bly Room of Friends’ Central School, on Second-day 
evening, Tenth month 11, at 8 o'clock. 


PROGRAM 
1. Impressions of the Scarborough Summer School. 
By Hauunah H. Clothier. 
2. Some Old Quaker Books. A Paper 


By Alice N. Townsend. 
All iaterested are invited. 
ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


High elevation, large 


acre of | 


| 


Residence, 494 N, 32d St. 





FRIEND DESIRES POSITION AS A COM- 
panion or care-taker. Gentle and patient. 
Address 2934 N. 12th St. 





YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND WISHES A PO- 
sition as Housekeeper or Companion. Best 


reference Address No 10s, this Office. 


WILL EXCHANGE NEW DECORATED HAV- 
iland Chin» ware for old plates, or wii! buy for 
cash. COLLECTOR, No. 107, this Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board 
in a Friends’ family. One block from street 

Cars ; passing railroad stations, Capitol, and } ublic 
buildings. Terms, $1.50 a day. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth St., N. W 
Washington, D. C. 


WO OR THREE YOUNG MEN MAY HAVE 
board ip a Friends’ family. S. E. corner 22d 
and Wallace streets, Philadelphia. 





7 ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST 
in care of child and housework. Refiue- 
ment and amiability necessary Address 

No. 109, Office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


OUNG MAN WANTS A POSITION IN GRO- 
cery store. Ten years’ experience. Best 
reference. Address No. 106, this Office 

















J. Wilmer Shaw, 
Quekertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 
Wind [iills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 
GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. ¢ 





oulter Street. 


C4 ROL INE RA l | 736 Spring Gardeu St, 
J 


Philadei phia. 


PLAIN MILLINt& RY 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 








Durable Work 


HENR Y C. ELLIS, Reliable Workmen 


House and Sign Painting, 
112 N. TENTH ST. 


y 7" y Office, 
C'HARLES BURTON, go, RS, oo 


PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, BUILDERS, and 


Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff 8t. (first street ab. Race), Philad‘a, Pa. 
THOMPSON SHOUPDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RIcHakDs, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phita.. Pa, 





CARPENTERS, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the River 
& discount of one- from this rate, m: g the 
price $1.50 per annum. | 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs”’ we will | 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. | 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING Seas ar. adver- 
tisements, 10 cents ne, one e; cents 
line each insertion two times. For longer fneertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, 
DraFts, Gr PosT-OF FICE MONEY ORDERS; the last > 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 4@~ Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDS’ ENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Contents of this Issue. 


TrutTHs OLD AND New,—XL., . 
Porm : REST FOR THE WEARY, . 
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Blue River Quarterly Meeting, 

A Visit to Purchase, . 

Notes, 
CONFERENCES, 
EDUCATIONAL, . 

LITERARY NOTES, 

PERSONAL NOTES, ...... 
Poetry: The Farthest Voyage, 
THE PEACE CONGRESS AT HAMBURG, 
A GIANT HARVESTER, . 

Cuarent EVENTS, ..... . 
News AND OTHER GLEANINGS, . 
NOTICES. . 





ASSOCIATIONS, ETc. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 27TH, 1897. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- | 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do 80. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
PRIENDLY MATTERS. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


| FRIENDS 


The Traveler who would thor- 
oughly enjoy his toilet and bath 
must carry a half cake in his 

YZ toilet case. 


For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 
never manufactured but One quality, that always perfectly 
pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 

They are put up in 1, %, and ¥ pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 


any size package required. If you have never 


used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Established 1837. 


4th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 





Friends’ Tracts 
and Pamphlets 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


The Essay on THE MEETING FOR WoRSHIP, by 
Howard M. Jenkins, has been reprinted, as a 
small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 3 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents ; 100 copies, $1.00. 
By mail at these prices. 


William Edw. Turner's QUAKERISM: ITs BE- 
LIEFS AND MESSAGES. 40 pp. I0 cents. 
( By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 


Howard M. Jenkins’s RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 
FRIENDS. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 
24 pp. 3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 
copies, $1.00. By mail at these prices. 


’ 


INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 


921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


| JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 


$1.50. 


‘Broad and charitable in spirit.’""— British Friend. 
= —— it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 


“Will abundantly reward perusal.’ — Friends 


| Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 
“Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 
Friend 


“ Eastern sky-glow on every page.” — Friends’ 


Quarterly. 
* Full of fascination.’’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON : SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through all Booksellers. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 


| worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 


about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 


| ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
| its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
| tisement. 


Bay-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ pg 


WILLIAM B. PAXSON. MAHLON B, Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Best Watch Repairing Work. 


One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called ‘‘ cheap’’ work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 


Can sell 
rice, BU 


Anybody price.’ 
For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
| $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


| SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 


ou shoes—at an 
they’re anybody’s 
oes. 


- RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 
William S. Ingram, 31 North Second Street, 
SE es, 





“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 

heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 

This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 

picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Price, $5.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XL. 

It és of prayer in the larger sense—not request, but 
communion—that we may rightly and wisely speak as the 
very breath of our spiritual life: as the power by which life 
is transfigured ; as that to which all things are possible. 

CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


From ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


HOPE FOR THE WEARY. 


Ou! when the clouds of death are gathering round, 
And life is passing silently away, 

Then may we hear the glad triumphal sound 
Of welcome spirit to eternal day. 


Swift as an arrow sometimes visions fly 
And pointing to a rest beyond the grave ; 
No want, no care, no severance of tie, 
Nor doubting One who has the power to save. 


The victory won, the soul takes upward flight. 
No lingering now, within its house of clay ; 
The spirit mounts into a flood of light, 
And lives forever in celestial ray. 


Oh! blest assurance, victory most sublime 
Accorded to the soul while journeying on, 
Who thus can say, ‘* My Father I am Thine, 
I'm almost Home; The race is nearly run.” 
Baltimore, Md. R.& B 


THE SCHWENKFELDERsS. 


I ATTENDED, on the 24th of Ninth month, the 163d annual 
Gedachtniss Tag (Memorial Day) of the Schwenkfelders. 
I will explain in a moment who they are. The meeting 
was held in their plain meeting-house,—very like many of 
our own,—in Berks county, Pa., on the line that separates 
Berks from Montgomery, in view of beautiful hills and 
valleys near the headwaters of the Perkiomen,—the most 
picturesque and striking scenery, I think, within this 
distance of Philadelphia. There were addresses, relig- 
ious exercises, etc., in both English and German. At 
noon, a simple repast of bread and butter and apple- 
butter was served to all present,—this and nothing more, 
the object being to revive recollection of the plain fare 
which the forefathers had at their arrival in this country, 
early in the last century. 

The principal address of the day was by Dr. Hartranft, 
of Hartford, Conn., president of the Congregational 
Theological Seminary in that city, and a cousin of the 
late Governor John F. Hartranft, of Pennsylvania. He 
has been engaged for several years in the preparation of 
the complete works of Casper Schwenkfeld, the founder of 
the body. His address was an impressive presentation of 
the character and labors of Schwenkfeld, and he said, and 
repeated emphatically, that the core, the centre, of 
Schwenkfeld’s teaching was the spirituality of religion,— 
that man shares the Divine nature, and if he rises God- 
ward must do so through this power. He spoke of 
Schwenkfeld’s intense devotion to the spirit of the divine 
message, as found in the Scripture account, and said truly 
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that this raised him above mere questions of authorship, 
of arrangement, of textual or verbal faults in the Bible. 
However interesting or even important these may be, in 
a critical sense, they do not affect the substance of reve- 
lation, nor the great fact of its continuing influence. 

Now who are the Schwenkfelders? They are one of 
the smallest religious bodies in the United States. They 
have been called ‘‘ German Quakers.’’ Dr. Kriebel, who 
presided at the memorial meeting, happily suggested that 
the Friends might be called the ‘‘ English Schwenk- 
felders.’’ It is true that the two bodies have many points 
of likeness and of sympathy. 

The Schwenkfelders are a direct outgrowth of the 
Reformation, in Luther’s time, and their history is un- 
broken. They came to Pennsylvania from Germany, in 
1733 and 1734. They numbered then less than three 
hundred persons; they.now number perhaps eight hun- 
dred. (The United States Census of 1890 reported 306 
‘‘ communicants,’’ but this more accurately means adult 
members.) In the period that has intervened, nearly a 
century and three-quarters, this little church has effectually 
resisted absorption by larger ones, and has maintained 
without change much of its original system, while its 
members continue in a striking degree the Christian 
simplicities which their fathers brought from their German 
homes. A more remarkable example of tenacity in 
denominational life it will be hard to find. It is a lesson 
to those who think the Friends too small a body to endure. 

On the day Luther took his stand against all worldly 
compulsion in the Diet at Worms (1521), there was a 
young man, a ‘‘nobleman,’’ of Lower Silesia, Caspar 
Schwenkfeld, of Ossing, in the Duchy of Liegnitz, born 
in 1490, who found himself profoundly moved by the 
event. He had been educated at Cologne and other 
universities, had traveled and studied in various cities of 
Germany, had lived at the ducal courts at Miinsterberg 
and Liegnitz, and at the latter had for some time served 
the Duke, Frederick II., as aulic Councillor. Theology 
had attracted him, he had studied the doctrines of John 
Huss, the Bohemian reformer and martyr, had read Tauler 
(whom Whittier writes of) with pleasure, and was known 
as a knight of pious life, and fine education, desiring 
reform in the Roman church. 

By 1525 he had resolved to cast in his lot with the 
Reformation. Preparing a written statement of his views, 
he sought Luther at Wittenberg, and during several days 
conferred with him and his associates. But the two could 
not agree on important points. Schwenkfeld was too 
‘‘inward,’’ too spiritual, for Luther, too much of the 
mind of George Fox, a hundred years later. He consid- 
ered neither baptism nor the Supper obligatory, nor of 
value, except in their spiritual significance, and as sym- 
bolical of diviner realities. He believed the Holy Spirit 
to which the Bible testified was superior to the printed 
page. And he disapproved Luther’s plan of building 
religious reform tpon politics and statecraft. It should 
proceed, he thought, from within outwardly, and not by 
the reverse process. 

It resulted that Schwenkfeld was obliged to go forth 
a wandering evangelist. The new religionists, the Re- 
formers, persecuted him, as the Catholics did. He left 
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his home in 1529 never to return. He suffered much, 
but escaped with his life. For two years and a half, at 
one time, he lay in hiding. He was sometimes concealed, 
he says, ‘‘ in hedges, outhouses, and caves,’’ often ‘‘ out 
in the rain and storm.’’ Finally, worn out in body and 
mind, he died at the house of a friend, in the city of 
Ulm, in 1561, at the age of seventy-one. Expressly dis- 
claiming any other desire than that of reviving true relig- 
ion, he had acquired a considerable following, mainly in 
Suabia and Silesia, but extending into other parts of 
Germany. These held their own meetings, separated 
themselves from the established worship, and called them- 
selves ‘* Confessors (or Followers) of the Glory of Christ.’’ 
Dr. F. Schneider estimates that they may have numbered 
at Schwenkfeld’s death from 4,000 to 5,000 persons. 
This following, forming practically a separate Protestant 
church, survived down to the time of the flight to Penn- 
sylvania, and is continued in the little body here, at this 
time. 

Of Schwenkfeld’s Christian character there is no ques- 
tion ; all who write of him testify to his temperate and 
lovable qualities. Dr. Schneider describes him as having 
‘*found more and more clearly that a Christian must 
demonstrate what he believes by deed: that the gospel is 
a teaching for the heart, and not simply a system of law.’’ 
‘* His character,’’ says our modern English Quaker 
writer, Robert Barclay, (1876) ‘‘ was one of the most 
beautiful which that eventful period produced.’’! 

Enduring almost continual persecution, of the most 
distressing character, from Schwenkfeld’s death down to 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War (1618), then the 
horrors of that bloody conflict, and afterward a revival of 
persecution, the steadfast Schwenkfelders had worn down 
by 1726 to a few hundreds, whose homes were chiefly in 
Silesia. A fresh attack upon them had been begun some 
years before by Jesuit missionaries. Finally, in the year 
mentioned (1726) many of them fled by night, within 
a few weeks, abandoning their homes and their property, 
into Saxony, where for seven years they remained in semi- 
protection in the neighborhood of Zinzendorf the Mora- 
vian. Finally they decided to come to Pennsylvania. A 
small party of pioneers set off in Fourth month, 1733, 
and going in wagons to Pirna, on the Elbe, floated down 
that river in boats, to Altona, and then proceeding to 
Rotterdam sailed thence,—touching at Plymouth,—to 
Philadelphia, where they arrived in September. Their 
report of the new land was favorable, and the following 
year practically the whole body came over, by the same 
route. The latter party numbered 184 persons, 81 men 
and boys, 83 women and girls, and 18 had come with the 
pioneers of the year before. Altogether, with a few de- 
tached persons, and a small number of families who came 
in 1735 and 1737, the whole number known as reaching 
Pennsylvania must have somewhat exceeded two hundred. 
The main party, 1734, came on the ship Saint Andrew, 
Captain John Stedman, and reached Philadelphia on the 
22d of September. Next day they made the necessary 
declaration of allegiance to the English King, at the court- 
house,? and the 24th they employed in thanksgiving for 
their safe journey across land and sea. It is this day, 
Gedachtniss Tag, which has ever since been celebrated ,— 
without, it is believed, the break of a single year. 


See R. Barclay’s work, ‘‘ Inner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth,” in which the resemblance between Schwenk- 
€ eld and his followers and George Fox and his followers is stated at 
length. 


2 They were conscientious about taking an oath, and were excused 
from doing so. ‘* We Silesians,” says Christopher Schultz, one of 
their number, ‘‘ who for conscience sake could not swear, were let off, 
even very gladly, and promised the allegiance with only a handshake.’’ 


The Schwenkfelders settled, by 1740, in the localities 
where they now live, twenty-five to fifty miles north of 
Philadelphia. They were husbandmen and simple crafts- 
men,—weavers, etc. They were contented from the 
start; they found themselves easily in sympathy with 
their neighbors the Quakers, whose desire for peace and 
quietude, non-acceptance of baptism and the Supper, 
testimony against a paid ministry, and cultivation of 
inward and spiritual religion, resembled closely the teach- 
ings handed down by Schwenkfeld. 

For many years they had no church buildings, but 
met for worship in private houses. They had schools of 
their own very early, and a fund, maintained to the 
present time, to aid any of their members who might be 
in need. Their leaders, or -‘‘ pastors,’’ were laymen, 
chosen from the flock, and serving without hire. They 
were conscientious as to oaths, war, and secret societies. 
They helped each other with Christian care. The little 
church, thus, at the end of one hundred and sixty-three 
years after its transplanting to the new world, continues 
vigorous. It tends to increase. Some of its earnest 
young men, one of them a student at Princeton Univer- 
sity, have begun a mission school and meeting in 
Philadelphia. 

The changes that have occurred include, within the 
last twenty years, the administration of baptism, and the 
celebration of the Supper. These are, however, held as 
symbolical, and it is to be hoped will so continue. Their 
meeting-houses are plain and simple, without spire or 
bell. Like all the German peoples, they are fond of 
song, and they pour out with fervor their religious feeling 
in the united voice of the congregation. The plainness 
of dress among the elder men is almost precisely like that 
of our older Friends, in the past, and some who were at 
the celebration on the 24th would not be distinguishable 
as to attire from Dillwyn Parrish or John Comly. 

H. M. J. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


[Our friend E. H. C. has kindly sent us a report of [llinois Yearly 
Meeting. Most of what she sends is additional to the summary of 
proceedings printed last week, and it includes also notes of the religious 
exercises. —Eps. INTALLIGENGER. ] 

Tue Yearly Meeting began on Seventh-day morning, 
(11 th) at ro o'clock, with the meeting for ministers and 
elders. The silence in which we were gathered at the 
beginning was broken by a visiting Friend recalling the 
impressions made upon her mind relative to absent Friends, 
who were here at the setting up of this Yearly Meeting, 
and the text used on that occasion by Samuel M. Janney, 
of revered memory, was brought to our remembrance: 
‘* Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it; except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain.’’ And as we entered into this 
thought, we felt we had cause to believe that the meeting 
had been established on the true foundation, and that the 
‘* Lord shall reign over them in Mount Zion from hence- 
forth, even forever.’’ Much excellent couusel was given 
to both Ministers and Elders, and it was felt the meeting 
was a favored one, drawing us into that unity of spirit 
which is indeed a bond, not only of peace, but of strength. 

Clear Creek Friends had arranged for all to take din- 
ner and supper on the grounds, in the dining hall, which 
accommodates one hundred at a time; they had also 
provided two tents, each containing four or five furnished 
cots, and toilet conveniences; these tents were a source of 
comfort to the aged, the tired of both sexes, and especially 
to mothers with little babies, remaining all day. The 
arrangements seemed necessary, and were certainly highly 
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appreciated. Groups of people would gather here and 
there, in the shade of the trees, on the steps of the 
meeting-house porch, or in the tents, and spend the time 
between meetings in pleasant converse, forming new 
acquaintances, or renewing old ones, and all seeming to 
enjoy themselves, notwithstanding the extreme heat and 
the annoying dust. 

Seventh-day afternoon, the annual First-day School 
Association held its first session, at which epistles from 
our sister associations were read, giving evidence of in- 
creasing interest in First-day schools, which was cheering 
tous. Touching tributes were paid to the worth of the 
former Clerk of the Association, Lilian Edsal Mills, who 
was removed by death a few months ago, leaving a void not 
easily filled. The question how best to prepare our young 
members in First-day schools to take the place of our 
older Friends after ¢heir life’s work is done, was presented 
ina short paper, followed by considerable discussion. 
There were also some recitations by the little children, 
appointment of committees, etc., when the meeting was 
adjourned until next Third-day evening. 

First-day morning at 1o o’clock, the people gathered, 
and the spirit of prayer brooding in the assembly voiced 
itself in the beginning from many lips, bringing asolemnity 
which even the entrance of people later did not dispel ; 
after which our time-honored custom of gathering into 
silence at the commencement of our meetings for worship, 
was alluded to, as being unlike that of any other church, 
being based on the thought of the close communion of 
the soul of man with that of the All-Father. The message 
coming to us from the ages, if personally realized, that 
the kingdom of God is within us, is the choicest inherit- 
ance that ever came to us. It is well in the hurry and 
bustle of this life, to know there zs a God, to be relied on, 
not alone in suffering and sorrow, but in joy and pleasure. 
Feeling allusion was made to the mental and spiritual 
tribulations of George Fox in his early career, after which 
came to him marvelous openings of Truth confirmed later 
by Scriptures. If it was possible for Aim to experience 
this, it is for ws also. Our testimonies are too important, 
too vital, to allow of indifference on our part. These 
occasions nay be made a quickening means to our activi- 
ities, not only to the perpetuation of our society but to 
an enlargement of our borders, We were urged to hold 
to our high standard of honesty and uprightness, and to 
do our part while opportunity is offered us. We need 
more men, better men, leaders. God shapes human 
destinies, but we must co operate with him. He want 
the responsive heart, not passive only, but active, and 
under his direction, we can be builders of pure, holy lives. 
‘¢ Obey and thy soul shall live,’’ not in great things only, 
but in the little every-day duties of life. God never 
requires impossibilities, never asks of us to do more than 
he gives power to accomplish. 

We were told in the afternoon session, that love is the 
fulfilling of the law, whether it be the law of Moses, or of 
Jesus, and we were asked: Are we fulfilling this law, by 
giving to our fellow-creatures of the love we have received 
of God? Sometimes the great mistake is not to trust our 
Father sufficiently, but to depend too much on ourselves. 
It was shown that inactivity is not rest ; only to those who 
have done this work and done it we//, does rest come. 
‘« If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.”’ 
‘« These things ’’ may come to us directly, or through the 
instrumentality of others, but if we are not willing to re- 
ceive them, of what avail are they to us? All have 
access to the fountain-head of light, which will show us 
the way. We must know an overcoming of self; giving 
up to obey, and not put off the visitation of God to our 
hearts, but when the call comes to us, be willing to say, 





‘* Here am I, Lord, send me.’’ The parallel between the 
physical and spiritual life was shown by illustrating the 
lack of growth following lack of exercise; we must 
work, must be fellow-workers with God. We are all rich 
in what has come down to us from our fathers ; are rich 
as Christians ; we should be thankful for Scripture teach- 
ing and for the teachings of the past; these need not be 
in the way of further effort ; we may feel pride in what 
our fathers have done, and this is right, if we do not de- 
pend on it. When thus gathered together, and the love 
of God fills the heart, the aspiration will be with us, as 
formerly with the Psalmist: ‘‘ O, that men would praise 
the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men,’’ and we would put forth more 
energy for the future, not be lukewarm, waiting for 
others to do the work, but learn that ‘‘ obedience is 
better than sacrifice.’’ 

At the recess between the two meetings, Jesse Holmes 
of George School, Pa., delivered, by invitation, an open- 
air Temperance address to a large and attentive audience ; 
his remarks seemed highly appreciated, being earnest, 
practical, and appealing to the conscience, as well as to 
the heart of the hearer. 

The Young People’s meeting in the evening was 
largely attended, not only by the young, but older ones 
as well, proving an interesting occasion, some of the 
questions presented giving rise to much, and we trust, 
profitable discussion. 

Second-day morning at 8 o’clock, the Representative 
Committee met, with good attendance, in which several 
short sketches of leading Friends of olden times were 
read, with a view to their publication in leaflet form: 
this was the outcome of a concern last year, of a member 
of that body. 

At the opening of the meeting, at 10 a. m., fervent 
prayer was offered for a continuance, during our coming 
sessions, of that fraternal love which has so far character- 
ized our gatherings. In the remarks in relation to our 
visitors, the expression of welcome was responded to so 
cordially that the chain of love was felt to be strength- 
ened between the East and the West to such a degree 
that it can never be broken. The distance which some ot 
our own members have to traverse to attend our yearly 
meeting was feelingly adverted to, and the hope ex- 
pressed that those of other yearly meetings, in their 
travels throughout the country, might be induced to visit 
us oftener. The mingling of spirit with spirit, as well as 
personal association, was alluded to as being very helpful 
and full of inspiration. The reading of the epistles at 
this time from other yearly meetings touched a responsive 
chord in our hearts, as we realized that a// are, indeed, 
working for the enlargement of the kingdom of God 
and the upbuilding of humanity. Military training in 
our public schools, social purity, mission work among 
women and children, improvement of our own schools 
and colleges, all received mention. 

In the remarks that followed, the study of the Bible 
was recommended, as being an illumination of the high- 
est kind, especially a systematic study, which gives us 
broad views of the dealings of Jehovah with one of his 
peoples. We should not let the commonness of things 
hide the beauty of them from our vision. We are great 
because we are the children of God ; we are small because 
we are but men. How many, one said, use the ‘‘ sword 
of the Spirit,’’ not for service, but only as an addition to 
their dress; our membership is sometimes worn in the 
same way. The crowning disgrace of religion and prin- 
ciple is to wear them only as a ‘‘ dress sword.’’ We 
should strive always to be in an attitude to receive truth ; 
the more faithful we are in the performance of our duties, 
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great or small, the more we can bear testimony to the effi- 
cacy of the still, small voice. Light is disseminated by 
the interchange of thought’ 

As all these epistles are published in our book of 
Minutes, it was strongly recommended that we endeavor 
to give these books a wide circulation, and thus light up 
a fire that will kindle the sentiments of righteousness. 
Decrease in membership is not because of decrease of 
worth of principles, but due to defective methods. We 
mingle in our large meetings with many people who have 
no religious home, and we do not invite them to ours. 
While we are striving todo good to those of our own fold, 
can we not reach out to others, also? Early Friends had 
more method in their work than we now employ. Minis- 
ters’ meetings were held, and ministers appointed to go 
out, and spread abroad the new doctrine, and what was 
the result? A flocking to hear this truth. While such a 
course may be sectarian, it is not selfish. If we live up 
to the principles of our Society, we will exemplify them 
in our daily lives, for the same inspiration comes to us 
to-day that came to the disciples of old, God giving us 
power to do our little duties as he gave Jesus power to do 
his great duties. God’s laws are reasonable, and we may 
grasp their meaning. A Friend said that there are many 
standing on the borders of our Society, waiting for an 
invitation to enter, and shall we not give it? Another 
Friend cited his own experience as a lesson to concerned 
and interested members ; he attended meeting some years 
with his wife (he not being a member) before any one 
asked him to join the Society ; he would urge Friends to 
look out for such cases. Again, we are all deeply inter- 
ested in our Society, and want it to grow; we do not 
want to throw ourselves into a church that is going to die, 
therefore we should have a more earnest knowledge of 
our individual responsibilities, and become better quali- 
fied instruments, for it is the strength of individuals that 
makes the Scciety. We need more ministers, devoted, 
consecrated ministers, who are willing to tell what they 
know to others; sometimes we think so much about 
others, and of what they may say, that we are afraid to 
say things before them. Our ministry should be honest 
and true, not confined to our own body, but carry the 
light to others; thus spreading our principles we will 
strengthen ourselves. It was said that reading the Bible 
in the old-fashioned way, in our homes, would bring us 
into a deeper knowledge of our duties, and the systematic 
reading of it, daily, at home, even if ever so little at a 
time, was recommended. 

It was noted that a change had taken place in the 
character of the epistles ; they have become more really 
letters of love, telling of one another’s welfare, and the 
condition of the different parts of the vineyard. The 
significance of silence was dwelt upon, and the beauty of 
a little silence at our meals pointed out; this was not 
meant for a plea for formality, but for the cultivation of 
devotional feeling in the family. The means of growth 
is very varied, but individual responsibility and consecra- 
tion must be realized if we are to experience real growth, 
for it is upon the concentrated force and power resulting 
from individual exertion that strength is gained. A Friend 
remarked he was glad to see us give proper place to the 
Bible, and he did not want us to load the responsibility 
of our meetings on the ministers, or to look to others for 
enlightenment. 

During this time, and after the reading of the epistles, 
the First, Second, and Third Queries were answered. It 
was admitted we did not come up to the high standard 
we would wish to attain, and the hope expressed that 
another year we might answer more fully. 

EvizasetH H. Coate. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 
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REVIEW OF PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 

Presented by John Wm. Hutchinson, of New York, at the Com- 
mittee meeting at Clear Creek, Illinois, Ninth month 1o. 

We meet as members of the Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor, for the first time among the pioneers of 
the movement, and at the place of its inspiration. There- 
fore it seems to me appropriate, and possibly we may find 
it profitable, before we review the work of the year or 
make plans for the future, to take a retrospective view of 
its origin and briefly trace its growth to the present time. 

It is nearly two decades since this Yearly Meeting 
sent to its sister meetings an epistle which I believe 
marks an epoch in the progress of this Society to the 
position of its former usefulness. In that epistle were 
these words: ‘‘A desire has arisen with us that our 
Society may return to its faithfulness, energy, and useful- 
ness, and more fully accomplish its mission in aiding by 
practical labor in raising the average standard of the 
world’s morality.’’ How historically true are the follow- 
ing: ‘*In former days our forefathers went under the 
guidance of the Inward Light into all fields of labor, 
spreading light and truth, opening the way to true liberty, 
and keeping in the van of human progress.’’ Now note 
the comparison: ‘‘ In our day we have made our appeal 
for justice to the Indian race and for peace between 
nations sensibly felt as an influence, partially modifying 
our country’s thought and its governmental policy in 
these respects.”’ 

Let us pause a moment; the day here referred to was 
prior to the last two decades. What was the condition 
then? The Assistant Clerk of the Indiana Committee in 
a recent report writes: ‘‘As I look back I recall the 
earnest interest manifested in Indian Affairs, in the Col- 
ored People, and Temperance, but the actual work was 
done by but few.’’ Is that not true? These were mat- 
ters of interest, but were they not very largely of tradi- 
tional interest, and, as the Friend quoted says, engaged 
in by but few, and ¢ha/ few those who were old enough 
to be eligible as members of the Meeting for Sufferings? 

The appeal further said: ‘‘ We believe this has been 
the more effective because of the united wisdom and joint 
effort of the whole Society, and desire that this influence 
may be still more felt upon these and other subjects by 
the united and stronger effort of our several meetings 
and that the reacting influence of the work may be felt 
as a thrill of new life flowing back to our local meetings. 
We are therefore united in proposing for the considera- 
tion of the several yearly meetings that once in five years, 
or oftener, a General Conference be held for the consid- 
eration of such subjects as lie outside our own member- 
ship, and which can in united judgment labor for the 
advancement of morality and righteousness among men. 
Believing that whatever can be unitedly done, with the 
usual guarded consideration, will be done safely for our 
testimonies and to the advancement among earnest, 
thoughtful minds of our fundamental principle of the 
Divine Life in each soul, impelling to duty and the uplift- 
ing of humanity, we submit the proposition for your 
thought and reply.’’ 

As I have intimated I consider this Epistle an histori- 
cal document of unusual importance, and, like the Declar- 
ation of Independence, worthy of being revived from 
time to time, even in the hearing of some who I[ have no 
doubt were instrumental in framing it. What was the 
effect of it? As we know, it was fifteen years before this 
organization, the outcome of it, was completed. There 
were various reasons for this slow growth. There was the 
conservative element, satisfied with existing conditions and 
desiring no change from the beaten path, or well-worn 
rut. There were some who remembered an attempt made 














early in the century to have a joint conference for the 
purpose of establishing a uniform code of discipline, and 
as some believed, a declaration of doctrine ; they were 
therefore cautious about entertaining any proposition 
which they thought might restrain or restrict the inde- 
pendence of each yearly meeting. 

But the appeal did not fall altogether by the wayside 
orupon stony ground. There had been an influence at 
work for two decades preparing the soil for this seed. 
The First-day schools which had been begun outside, had 
become, in nearly all the meetings, part of their religious 
work. Both old and young had been educated in them, 
and were many of them gathered back to the meetings, 
but there was nothing to hold them, they were not given 
the opportunity either in meeting or out of it, to work. 
I do not wish to be understood as saying that Friends 
were not engaged in philanthropic or humanitarian work. 
There was hardly a field of such work in which individ- 
ual Friends were not found among the foremost and most 
earnest workers, but the Society was not doing it, except 
as referred to in the Epistle. It was done outside of the 
organization. Therefore the reacting influence, in the 
words of the Epistle, was not ‘felt as a thrill of new 
life flowing back to our local meetings.’’ There were 
willing hearts and ready hands in all the yearly meetings 
who received this loving appeal for united Christian 
work with gladness and promptly offered to do whatever 
their hands could find todo. The feelings of all were 
respected, there was no disposition anywhere to unduly 
push the movement, but having the life in it, it worked 
until the whole was leavened. 

This brings us to the question, Has the aim of the 
projectors of the movement been fulfilled ? That there 
has been, and is, a thrill of new life throughout the body 
is evident. It was seen in the Conference at Pendleton, 
seven years ago, again at Lincoln two years later, and 
observed in a marked degree three years ago at Chappa- 
qua, and had grown to such proportions at Swarthmore, 
that with wonder some predicted such a meeting could 
not be repeated, they had grown so large they must be 
stopped or fall from their own weight. I suppose the 
Friends who started this movement little dreamed that 
they would ever see brought together from the seven 
yearly meetings three or four thousand Friends, a large 
proportion of them young peop!e, and meeting from day 
to day for over a week discussing the principles and testi- 
monies of the Society, and many of the great social 
problems of our time. From these evidences I believe 
this Union, through its subordinate committees in each 
yearly meeting, is accomplishing the design of its 
founders, and that if there be no faltering, our successors 
like the forefathers referred to, will enter ‘‘ under the 
guidance of the Inward Light into all fields of labor, 
spreading light and truth, opening the way to true liberty, 
and keeping in the van of human progress.”’ 

From all reports received it would seem that the 
interest is well maintained. The Chairman of Ohio 
Committee, where the membership is so small, writes: 
‘I think the effect upon the Society has been to increase 
our interest in all philanthropic work. Eyes are open to 
see and hands to work where occasion presents.’’ Balti- 
more reports there are evidences throughout the yearly 
meeting of increased interest in philanthropic labor, 
combined with earnest efforts to uplift the unfortunate 
and to improve their environments. New York Commit- 
tee, in reporting to the last Yearly Meeting, referring to 
the fact that it was the tenth report, says: ‘‘ The Com- 
mittee originally entered upon its duties with compara- 
tively little experience in organized work of this kind, 
therefore at first and for some time the work was largely 
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educational. On some of the subjects referred to the 
committee there has been but little opportunity for effec- 
tive labor, yet to an extent even on these subjects we 
believe we have been able to assist in maintaining a favor- 
able public sentiment for the right, and our own members 
have been kept alive to their importance. In other fields 
of labor there has been substantial work accomplished. 
The vivifying influence upon our own members, especially 
younger, would seem to be of itself a sufficient justifica- 
tion of the action of the yearly meeting in the appoint- 
ment of the committee.’’ Philadelphia reports: ‘‘ Since 
the last meeting of the Union we feel we can record a 
growth of interest in the work among the members of the 
Yearly Meeting. The Chairman in speaking of the con- 
ferences being held throughout the Yearly Meeting says : 
‘ This work in some localities has awakened much interest 
among our members, and has thus become a means of 
increasing their usefulness as members of Society in other 
branches of its service.’’’ Indiana reported to the last 
conference : ‘‘ We are seeking to lay good foundations for 
the future when our young people, now in school, may be 
able to take a vigorous hold of the work of the Society. 
We want them to find avenues open for them to do what 
their hands and hearts may find to do.’’ From the same 
Yearly Meeting the following is from a recent report, 
which I think well summarizes the situation : 

‘‘In all the meetings where the Philanthropic, the 
First day School, or the Young Friends’ Association work 
is prominent, there you will find the young people and 
children. I think there can be no doubt that there has 
been an increase of interest in our Yearly Meeting 
(manifested by the young and middle-aged) arising from 
our work in this cause. I endorse the following state- 
ments from Aaron Morris on this subject: ‘In monthly 
meetings where a large number of young and middle- 
aged people reside, the difference in interest has been 
much more marked than where the meetings are small 
and composed almost entirely of elderly Friends. Some 
of our monthly meetings have become so depleted in 
numbers and composed of Friends whose age and circum- 
stances, and in a few cases lack of interest in any depar- 
ture from the old standards, are such that they could 
hardly be expected to receive much benefit from this or 
any other grod thing, but on the whole I think it must be 
admitted that the new life infused into our Society by the 
introduction of First day School, Philanthropic, and 
Educational work may almost be compared to a life 
preserver on board a vessel at sea in time of a severe 
storm.’ ’’ 





As a most essential requisite in preparation for the 
Last Day, we are bidden to exercise brotherly love—a 
love which shall be characterized not by spasmodic bursts 
of apathetic lukewarmness, but that rarer form of love 
which is continuous and fervent, because consumed with 
the desire to hide as far as possible our neighbors’ faults, 
preventing them from being brought into the glare of a 
hard world’s criticism and exaggeration, and so ‘‘ cover- 
ing a multitude of sins.’’—Churchman. 





WE think that we act from conviction, oftentimes, 
and from a just judgment, when we so stand that what we 
look at is simply self; and we care less for the truth than 
to make good our own position. Love seeketh not its 
own.—Trinities and Sanctities. 





CHARITY teaches us to have the best opinion of per- 
sons and to put the best construction on words and ac- 
tions that they will bear.—Centra/ Presbyterian. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 
AN IDEAL MEETING, ETC. 
( Concluded from Last Week.) 
THEN stood up aman Friend, who commenced by ex- 
pressing a hope that nothing he might say would interfere 
with the silent devotion and secret exercise of soul around 
him. My companion, on our way home, remarked to 
me that he had often noticed how a communication in a 
meeting for worship under right ordering, so far from 
being an interruption to individual worship, helped it, 
and proved in harmony with the exercise of the meeting, 
falling like good seed on good ground ; whilst that which 
was not called for by the Master found no place, and 
proved, as it literally is, an unwelcome interference. It 
was obvious from the first that our dear friend was in his 
place, and that he had a message. Listening to his words 
(and when I say “ listening,’ I do not mean that we had 
to strain our ears, and even then heard but inarticulate 
sounds ; for he was a sensible as well as a good man, and 
knew that if he had anything to say his first duty was so 
to speak that he could be heard by those whom he ad. 
dressed), they seemed like a continuation of what had 
gone before. I remember he quoted the words of our 
Lord, ‘* To this end was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, to bear witness to the truth,’’ opening 
up to us how that should be the end and aim and life of 
those who bore his name, how the revelation of the truth 
had been and ever would be progressive, given to those 
who ask, found of those who seek; but even then only 
in degree and in measure. ‘‘ He holdeth back the face 
of his throne, and spreadeth his cloud upon it’’ ; every- 
where ‘‘ He hath set a bound that we may not pass over ”’ ; 
we see and ‘‘ know but in part’’ ; but faithfulness to that 
we do know, and walking in the light we have, is the way 
to more; ‘‘ to him that hath shall be given.’’ The sin- 
fulness of sin, its slavery, but above all its separation 
from God, and the power, the freedom, and the univers- 
ality of his grace, were his theme. Our hearts burned 
within us as in the course of his testimony he revived the 
words: ‘* My grace is sufficient for thee.’’ ‘‘ Whosoever 
will, let him come.’’ ‘* God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.’’ ‘*The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth’’; ‘* Who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son,’’ even ‘‘ the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth; and of his fulness have 
all we received, and grace for grace. For the law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.”’ ‘* To him be glory, both now and for ever.’’ 

On his taking his seat there was a renewal of the 
solemn and soul-searching silence; our hearts were 
warmed, our convictions deepened, our views enlarged, 
our understandings enlightened, our faith increased ; and 
on the breaking up of the meeting we went on our way 
rejoicing. 

It will be seen that, walking home, my companion 
and I had some conversation ; to use a familiar phrase, 
had been comparing notes, taking sweet counsel together. 
- We had spoken of the difference between private and 
congregational prayer, and, referring to the manner as 
well as the matter of the address of the man Friend, he 
metioned that it reminded him of an example used by a 
lecturer he had heard many years before, on some such 
subject as the construction of sentences, or the right plac- 
ing of words. ‘‘ You will readily see,’’ said the lecturer, 
‘* that there is all the difference between ‘a preaching 
man’ and ‘a man preaching.’’’ The former is a wind- 


bag, a caution, holding forth to unwilling ears,one to 
be avoided ; in the latter we recognize the man, one with 
passions and doubts and temptations and trials like to our 
own,—a brother, to whose wise exhortations and counsels 
we love to listen. In our criticisms, if such they may be 
called, we united ; and, speaking of the meeting which 
we had just attended as a whole, I said it brought to my 
memory the words of the apostle: if ‘‘ there come in 
those that are unlearned or unbelievers they 
would report that God is in you of a truth.”’ 

‘‘Of a truth,’’ echoed my friend ; ‘‘dut they don't 
come in.”” 

Some twenty years or more had flown by when I 
again found myself spending a First-day at The 
companion of my former visit had but recently joined 
‘* the great multitude which no man can number,’’ and 
it was with chastened feelings that I entered the meeting- 
house. Of the morning meeting I need not speak, 
beyond saying that it was satisfactory, though I missed 
some of the seniors I had seen before, and thought the 
company not quite so large. It is my intention to report 
my impressions of the evening meeting, which had of late 
years somewhat changed its character. I had observed 
on my way a notice-board at the corner of the street, 
‘* To the Friends’ meeting-house ; open to all’’ ; and the 
meeting-house itself I could see had been renovated and 
somewhat enlarged. At the entrance was another notice- 
board, announcing the days and hours of meeting. The 
library was conspicuous, and there was an evident cor- 
diality among those assembling. It was, too, the spring- 
tide of the year,—the fresh sweet spring of promise and 
of hope ; and, stimulated by what I saw around me, my 
feelings were in harmony with the season. I was surprised 
at the size of the company when all were seated. I 
noticed a table with a book upon it, reminding me of our 
preparative meeting ; but if this was in any sense a pre- 
parative meeting, it was one preparing not for the 
‘« monthly,’’ but the future. 

I learnt from a friend, who, after the meeting, kindly 
accompanied me to my hotel, that it was some little time 
before they could conclude as to the best way of conduct- 
ing these meetings; and that the present arrangement 
was regarded as tentative, though he had no doubt it 
would become permanent, as it was working satisfactorily. 
They began with one evening in the month, but the 
change was so much appreciated by the younger members, 
and so many of those who were in touch with Friends 
and their methods, through the schools and like agencies, 
had expressed a desire that they should be more frequent, 
that now all the evening meetings were of the description 
I had witnessed. He told me how, some few years since, 
some young Friends, and indeed some who could not be 
so described, had opened a school, both on First-days 
and other days of the week ; a Bible class also, a mother’s 
meeting, a provident society ; and so one good thing fol- 
lowed another, until they had quite a numerous company 
collecting on the premises, a fair proportion of whom at- 
tended the First-day evening meetings, some those held 
in the morning ; and not a few of them were giving evi- 
dence of Christian life and attachment to Friends. 
Indeed, the individual who had sat at the table and read 
to us that evening was one of them, and one in whom I 
saw nothing that had led me to suspect he was not a 
Friend. Questions had arisen as to whether any book 
other than the Bible should be read ; whether the reader 
should or should not be selected ; whether a gospel or 
epistle should be read regularly through, or the chapter 
or subject left to the choice of the reader ; something 
was fairly to be urged both for and against each of these. 
The neophytes were generally on the side which they 
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thought provided the greatest liberty ; the Friends were 
concerned for good order. Happily, by the exercise of 
good feeling, liberty and order were practically com- 
bined, and the meetings had been held with excellent 
results. 

Nothing that I can say will give the reader a better 
description of this meeting than an attempt in the form 
of areport. The Friend, for such I must call him, and 
have little doubt that he has been in membership long 
since, was sitting at the table with three or four others 
facing the meeting. After some fifteen or twenty 
minutes’ impressive and comforting silence, he read the 
16th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles in a very feeling 
and intelligent manner, offering a few remarks as he pro- 
ceeded. Thus I was struck by his comment on reading 
the sixth verse: ‘* Now when they had gone throughout 
Phrygia and the region of Galatia, and were forbidden of 
the Holy Spirit to preach the word in.Asia; after they 
were come to Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia ; 
but the Spirit suffered them not.’’ He not only saw how 
the Holy Spirit was the guide in all ministerial labor, but 
how there was the restraining as well as the constraining 
power, and the right man for the right work; pointing 
out as confirming this, or at least as being very worthy of 
remark, that Peter’s epistle is addressed ‘‘ to the strangers 
scattered throughout (these very places) Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.’’ At the fourteenth 
verse, at the mention of ‘‘ Lydia, aseller of purple,’’ he 
hoped no one would think any the worse of her for being 
engaged in trade; dwelling at some length on the words 
‘*whose heart’’ (always the seat of the work) ‘the 
Lord ’’ (the great worker ; Paul may plant and Apollos 
water) ‘‘ opened ’’ (a gradual, silent, and may be slow, 
process). 

Of course the chief subject was the call, turning the 
apostle aside from his former purpose, and from which 
he and the brethren ‘‘ assuredly gathered that the Lord 
had called him’’ unto Macedonia. How clear was the 
vision, how sure of the man praying him, ‘‘ Come over 
into Macedonia and help us.’’ No wonder he proceeded 
to Philippi, which is the chief city of that part of Mace- 
donia, and abode certain days. But where was the man? 
No soul to welcome him! It must have been a trying 
and depressing experience—those ‘‘ certain days.’’ But 
faith is in good time rewarded. First, ‘‘ a certain woman 
named Lydia’’ ; then, ‘‘ a certain damsel possessed with 
a spirit of divination’’ ; and then, ‘‘the keeper of the 
prison,’’ into which he had been thrust. These the first 
fruits; this the nucleus of the church at Philippi, to 
whom he writes, some nine or ten years after, an epistle 
in terms of love, approbation, and confidence (‘‘ my 
brethren, dearly beloved and longed for—my joy and 
crown ’’; ‘*I thank my God upon every remembrance of 
you ’’), in language unequalled by anything he elsewhere 
wrote. 

So spoke our friend, and then read the last chapter of 
that beautiful Epistle to the Philippians. On his resum- 
ing his seat a few questions were asked and satisfactorily 
answered ; but J wish merely to give an outline of the 
proceedings. A considerable time of silence followed, 
broken by a few expressions in prayer and praise, and 
some brief words of exhortation. Thus again did I re- 
joice ; yea, and will rejoice. ‘‘ There are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are differences 
of administration, but the same Lord. And there are 
diversities of operations, but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all.’’ JAMES Boorne. 

LEND not beyond thy ability, nor refuse to lend out of 
thy ability.— Wiliam Penn. 





-FRIENDLY CO-OPERATION. 


Paper read at Baltimore Quarterly Meeting Conference, Gunpowder, 

Md., Ninth month 12. 
It was my privilege this summer to visit a quaint, old- 
fashioned meeting-house, away up in the very heart of old 
Maryland, on a hot still day in July, when nothing save 
an occasional buzz or twitter in the sunshine out-doors 
stirred the silence of the quiet meeting within. The 
calmness of the day and of the Heavenly spirit around it, 
descended in sweet beatitude upon the hearts of the wor- 
shipers until the reverent awe was broken, and the 
kindly handshake and cheerful greeting were exchanged. 
While the more youthful members were fluttering away to 
their respective seats in the First-day School, one saw the 
older contingent, with but few exceptions, rapidly de- 
parting. Upon inquiring for one of the sweetest spirits 
among the latter, we were told that while she loved the 
young folks she did not approve of First-day schools. 
There weren’t any when she was young, and she couldn’t 
sanction religious instruction from any source less divine 
than that of the still, small Voice itself, within each heart. 
Dear soul! Did she pause to wonder what her own life 
might have been, had not some fond parent or gentle 
minister first taught her, in those good old days, to listen 
to that very Messenger of Right, or put within her child- 
ish grasp the teachings of Fox or Hicks? Does she not 
behold, with pride, her sons, harvesting with ease, in 
modern fashion, the very fields which years ago brought 
patient drudgery to her father? Nay, verily, she herself 
has been decoyed into exchanging the pillion for a seat 
in the trolley when she visits town, and her delight in the 
daily newspaper is enviable. Ah, yes, in secular things, 
one must grow, but in religious ?—whisper not such heresy 
abroad ! 

First-day schools, like many other modern institutions, 
are not ideal, as yet, but few of us dare doubt the good 
that isin them. In this busy world, where even the child 
has its definite round of pleasures and duties, and the 
eager mind of youth rebounds to an active environment, 
Friends, if they would obtain loyal adherents among the 
young, must supply within their own Society a cordial 
and reasonable exposition of their principles, in such form 
as will present those eternal truths in fitting comparison 
with the modern world of scientifically religious thought. 
What better method has yet been discovered, for the 
training of youth, than the school-room, with its tritura- 
tion of minds and its sympathy of hearts ? 

To me, the ideal First-day school class, however 
young, is one in which there is no autocratic teacher, but 
in which each member can give and partake of the spir- 
itual up lift in proportion to his willingness and ability. 
The ideal First-day school is one in which each class 
sympathetically unites to form a living link in the chain 
which joins all to the meeting. But what of the relation 
of the meeting to the First day school? Have not its 
members received an urgent call for the help and the 
strength which experience can give in so large a measure ? 
The words of a teacher, however dear, never fall upon 
quite such receptive ground as that in which are cherished 
the helpful remarks of some friendly visitor who slips in 
to First-day school for a few moments. When meeting 
itself is attended, how much more inspiring it becomes 
for the presence of those very Friends from whom the 
younger members feel that sympathy ever emanates. We 
often hear the cordial greeting from our galleries that 
‘« The meeting needs and is glad to welcome the young 
people.’’ I would beg leave to add, ‘‘ The First day 
school needs the meeting.’’ Joe Anna Ross. 

105 Waverly Terrace, Baltimore. 
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THE GATHERING IN ILLINOIS. 


THE Friends in the West have felt, and perhaps still feel 
at times, that Friends in the East do not fully appreciate 
the difficulties and obstacles which they are obliged to 
overcome in order to sustain the Society’s standards. 

It is true that Friends in distant localities, such as 
those included in Illinois Yearly Meeting,’are in some 
respects very differently situated from many in the older 
yearly meetings. A very slight study of the meeting 
recently gathered at Clear Creek would disclose some 
impressive facts as to the distances which many of those 
present had traversed in order to attend. There are two 
quarterly meetings and one half-year meeting in the 
yearly meeting. One of the former is Blue River Quar- 
terly Meeting. Its membership includes the Friends at 
Chicago, on one extreme, and those at Salem, in southern 
Indiana, on the other. The former are 125 miles north- 
east, the latter over 300 miles southeast, from Clear 
Creek. It is much the same as if one of our quarterly 
meetings should extend over the whole length of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Gathered at the yearly meeting at Clear Creek there 
were Friends who had come by rail from Chicago, 125 
miles. There were others who had driven from White- 
side county, about 7o miles north. Others had come 
from Benjaminville, about 60 miles south. The Friends 
of Blue River (Salem), in southern Indiana, near the 
Ohio river, had traveled over 300 miles. A number came 
from Iowa, representing Prairie Grove Quarterly Meet- 
ing, an average of over 200 miles westward. One Friend 
drove in his carriage from West Liberty, Iowa, 130 miles. 
Two Friends, father and son, came from northern Kansas, 
more than soo miles. One Friend came from Genoa, 
Nebraska. Two Friends came from Los Lunas, New 
Mexico, a distance of about 2,000 miles. One had come 
from Knoxville, Tennessee, perhaps 700 miles. The 
thirty-five Friends from the East had come an average of 
nearly 1,000 miles. 

To mingle with men and women who had come such 
distances, at such cost in time and money, to observe 
their earnestness as Friends, their love for the Society, 
their desire to see its life quickened, its strength renewed, 
its usefulness increased, its membership enlarged, is an 
impressive lesson, certainly, to any who may not have 
believed that the fires of Quakerism burn with a stead- 
fast flame. It was a convincing evidence of the devotion 
with which Illinois Yearly Meeting, gathering in its out- 
spread arms the scattered and struggling meetings of the 
prairies, has striven to perform its duties, and to dis- 
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charge the trust committed to it a quarter of a century 
ago. Recalling that beautiful text of the Scripture, em- 
ployed by a revered father in the church when the new 
meeting-house at Clear Creek was first occupied by the 
Yearly Meeting: ‘‘ Except the Lord build the city they 
labor in vain that build it ; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain,’’ it could not but be felt 
that a divine blessing had rested on the work of those 
who then laid those material foundations, in sincerity and 
faith. 


Tue real foundation of Peace, whether it be among 
individuals, or among nations, is peaceableness. This by 
necessity forbids covetousness, greed, aggression, and the 
willingness to oppress or injure, and it is from these evil 
qualities in men and nations that wars proceed. 





MARRIAGES. 
BROWN —ENGLAND.—At the home of the bride’s aunt, Mercie 
M. Browa, Fawao Grove, York Co., Pa., Ninth month 16, 1897, under 
the care of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, Walter C. Brown, of Vir- 
ginia, and Mary Emma England, of Fawn Grove, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

DUVALL. —At her home, “ The Maples,’’ Harford county, Mary- 
land, 29th of Sixth month, 1897, Juliana F. Duvall, in her 88th year, 
widow of Robert E. Duvall, and daughter of the late David Frame, of 
Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co., Maryland. 


FRY.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 20, 1897, Paul Jones Fry, 
in his 68th year. 

He was a descendant of the Merion Jones’s, and his wife is a 
member of the Monthly Meeting held at Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
For some years he was associated with his uncle as the firm of Wm. 
D. Jones & Co., but more recently in other business. 


GRISCOM. — Ninth month 24, 1897, at Minnicoganashene, 
Province of Oatario, Canada, suddenly, William Woodaoutt Griscom, 
aged 46 years, 2 months, 18 days, son of the late Dr. John D. Griscom ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

HIBBERD.—At her home, Malvern, Chester Co., Pa., on Ninth 
month 23, 1897, Mary M., wife of the late Benjamin Hibberd, and 
daughter of Thomas G. and the late Elizabeth G. Smedley ; a valued 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


JANNEY.—At his home in Pendleton, Indiana, Eighth month 26, 
1897, aged nearly 88 years, Jonas Janney, husband of the late Ruth 
D. Janney, and son of the late Abel and Lydia M. Janney, formerly 
of Berkeley county, Virginia. 

This dear Friend had been in feeble health for several years, and 
was unable to leave his bed for three weeks before the close of his 
life, and during this time was very patient and uncomplaining. He 
was a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, and an earnest advo- 
cate of the principles of Friends. His life was full. of deeds of 
benevolence. 

His funeral occurred on the 28th of Eighth month. Friend John 
L. Thomas spoke very acceptably at the house, and Rev. E, F. Hasty, 
of the M. E. Church, at the cemetery. Both were warm personal 
friends of the deceased. 

We find the following lines written in our dear friend's diary on his 
birth-day, in the year 1896: ‘* This is my 86th birth-day, and I feel 
truly thankful for the blessings I enjoy at this advanced age. My faith 
is very strong in the future state of being; am only waiting for the 
great transfer to join the dear ones who have preceded me.” 

. 


SEAL.—At the home of his parents, J. Gilpin and Sarah D. Seal, 
London Grove, Chester county, Pa., Ninth month 23, 1897, George M. 
Seal, aged 13 years. 

A sufferer for a long time from hip disease, his cheerfulness and 
patient endurance were a lesson to all. His bright, active mind and 
happy disposition greatly endeared him to his family and friends, and 
he will be sadly missed from the home circle, but we can truly say 
with Whittier that : 

** God calls our loved ones; but we lose not wholly 
What he hath given : 
They live on earth, in thought and deed as truly 
As in his Heaven.” 


SIDES.—In West Philadelphia, Ninth month 23, 1897, as the 
consequence of an accident, Jacob H. Sides, in his 73d year; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 41.—TENTH MontH 10, 1897. 
LOVE OF THE BRETHREN. 


GOLDEN TExT.—The Lord make you to increase and abound in love 
one toward another, and toward all men.—I Thess. 3: 12, 


Scripture reading: I Thess. 3: 1-13. 
HISTORICAL. 

The portion of Scripture selected for the lesson to day 
needs but slight comment by way of explanation. Paul 
felt an earnest desire for the welfare of the converts to 
Christianity at Thessalonica, and sends greeting. He 
knew full well that men were never clear of temptation 
and trial, and knew also that they were never tempted 
beyond the power of endurance, if they put their trust in 
God, so sends Timothy to them to comfort them in their 
faith, that ‘* they might not be moved by their affliction.’’ 

Their faithfulness had been a source of comfort to 
Paul, and he commended them, giving evidence of the 
effect of such walking, upon his own spirit. ‘* For now 
we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord.”’ 

The known effects of their labors upon their follow- 
ers, strengthened their faith and gave newness of life. 
Mutual help, mutual forbearance, mutual sympathy con- 
tribute to strengthen the bond of fellowship in love. 

So the prayer went up that they might increase and 
abound in love one toward another, and toward all men. 
Love is the true badge of discipleship of Christ. ‘* By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one for another.’’ The true mission of all 
church organization is the strengthening and developing 
this bond of union. 

TEACHING. 

In the formation of our excellent Book of Discipline 
this thought stands most prominent, as evidenced by the 
order of the Queries as to the state of Society. First as 
to the attendance of meetings, then whether love and 
unity abound. 

This united method of worship is recognized as being 
helpful to one another, and no one who properly engages 
in it can but feel its salutary influence, and no society of 
men is perfect in its relations without the meeting for 
public worship, and no church organization can exist 
without it. 

It is sometimes said that our meetings are what we 
make them. Sothey are. If there is a deep religious 
feeling permeating the atmosphere of the home the mind 
will be prepared for true worship, and the Christian home 
must ever be regarded as the channel through which is 
received the element that fans the flame of love. 

It is also true that the church contributes to the wel- 
fare of the home just as the passing clouds contribute to 
the fertilization of the earth. They pour forth the copi- 
ous shower, but they must first receive from the earth 
through the channel of evaporation that which they emit. 
Their mission is to take from one part and deposit where 
needed in another part. How like the church organiza- 
tion, as we thus draw together we feel the quickening 
power of the love of those with whom we come in con- 
tact, and there also goes out from us that which is helpful 
to others. 

The fullest reward for loving is the ability given to 
love the more, and as we individually experience this we 
will not only be drawn into close fellowship one with 
another, but will by the same power be lifted into an at- 
mosphere where we will know and experience a union 
with God the Father, the source and fountain of all love. 
We follow the stream upward to its source. Love is the 
great central principle of the universe, and out of this 
have all things been evolved. That which is antagonistic 
to this is destructive in its character. 
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The Gospels and Epistles, in their teaching, all point 
to this as the means of perfection, ‘‘ Be ye perfect even as 
your Father in heaven is perfeet,’’ That is, man must be 
perfected in his sphere*py@he same power that makes per- 
fection in heaven. 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Church at Ephesus recog- 
nizes the thought that apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, 
and the whole church organization are for the purpose of 
bringing men into ‘‘ unity of the faith and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, into a perfect man, into the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’’ 


NOTES OF OUR JOURNEYINGS.—IV. 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, Ninth month 25. 


Our sojourn at Huntington, Indiana, with our friends 
Benjamin F. and Lauretta H. Nichols, and family, where 
my last notes were concluded, was most interesting and 
enjoyable. On Seventh-day, the 4th inst., we had a day 
of welcome quiet and rest, following a continuous attend- 
ance upon the sessions of the Ohio Yearly Meeting. On 
First-day, the 5th inst, we attended with our friends the 
First-day school and Friends’ meeting, now held in a hall 
in Huntington. There was much apparent life and inter- 
est in the school, and there was a good attendance at the 
meeting, including several Friends who had driven a 
dozen miles or more, and a considerable number who 
were of other denominations or without church connec- 
tion. In the afternoon of the same day we attended and 
addressed, by invitation, a large meeting, held in the 
Presbyterian Church, on the subject of Purity. The 
pastor presided, read a Scripture lesson, gave us a most 
cordial welcome, and at the close commended the subject 
to the sympathetic consideration of the meeting. 

On Second-day, the 6th inst., we resumed our west- 
ward journey to Chicago, where we arrived at evening, 
without special incident. After a day with friends in this 
western metropolis, famous among other things for its big 
fire, and as the home of the first World’s Parliament of 
Religions, we met at Union Station, on the morning of 
the 8th inst., the party of Eastern Friends and others, 
and journeyed with them to Clear Creek, for the meet- 
ings of Conference Committees, and of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting. Details of the doings of these meetings have 
already been given by the editorial pen, which I need not 
duplicate. I may, by way of comment, say that the Con- 
ference meetings, as a whole, seemed to me to be of a very 
encouraging character ; that they were most heartily wel- 
comed by our Western Friends ; that they obviously indi- 
cated that our important Conference work, in its various 
aspects, has passed its experimental stage ; that in the 
future, whoever among us may come or go, with the un- 
certainties of human life, the work itself will be continued, 
and extend to still wider fields of usefulness. The Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, the youngest of the seven, covers by far 
the largest territorial area of any. Attendance upon 
quarterly and yearly meetings, and in some instances even 
monthly meetings, involves an expenditure of time and 
money of which Eastern Friends have little conception. 
Much of the codperative work of our Society is done at 
very great disadvantage. That under these difficult con- 
ditions the smaller meetings are continued, and the 
standard of our simple, spiritual faith is so well upheld, 
is cause for much gratitude. There is freedom in the 
conduct of the Yearly Meeting, but there was also a beau- 
tiful unity and harmony of spirit. The custom which 
obtains in this meeting of concluding the regular business 
early in the last session that there may be an undisturbed 
devotional period before the final closing and separation, 
is to be warmly commended. It avoids unseemly haste, 
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and is impressive and uplifting. I am glad to chronicle 
the encouraging fact that Illinois Yearly Meeting, like 
those of Ohio, Genesee, and New York, adopted, with 
much unanimity, a ‘‘ Letter to Fathers,’’ concerning the 
duties and responsibilities of fatherhood, and the right 
training of their children, and that it decided to publish 
the letter with the minutes of its proceedings, and also 
to print five thousand copies in leaflet form to distribute 
among fathers within and beyond the limits of the 
Society. 

The hospitality of our Clear Creek Friends was most 
generous and kindly, and will long be a precious memory 
to those who were privileged to share it. To our own 
host and hostess, Amos B. and Anna Wilson, as to their 
daughters, we were specially indebted for much kindness. 

With those of the Eastern party who remained to the 
close of the Yearly Meeting, we returned to Chicago on 
Sixth-day, the 17th inst. On First-day morning, the 
19th, we attended the Chicago Meeting of Friends. The 
hall in which the meeting is held was well filled with a 
congregation which included most of our members resi- 
dent in Chicago and vicinity, and a considerable number 
in sympathy, but not in membership with us. After the 
meeting we accompanied our friends Jonathan and Han- 
nah Plummer, by invitation, to their beautiful rural 
home at Glencoe, on the west shore of Lake Michigan, 
and with them we have been privileged to enjoy a most 
delightful, restful visit. To those who only know Chicago 
as built upon a dead level, with its immediate prairie en- 
vironment, it would be indeed, as to ourselves, a pleasant 
surprise to see the beautiful, picturesque views we were 
shown by our friends in our drives northward along the 
lake shore. 

On Third-day afternoon, the 21st inst., we met, by 
invitation, members and friends of the Chicago Civic 
Federation. The meeting, at which I gave an address on 
the subject of Purity, inviting special attention to the 
efforts now being made to revive the odious system of 
State regulation of vice in India and in England, was 
held under the auspices of the Federation’s Committee 
on Morals. It included a considerable number of repre- 
sentative philanthropists of Chicago and vicinity. On 
the afternoon of the 22d, we attended and addressed a 
meeting of the Clybourne Avenue Social Settlement 
Woman’s Club, a meeting largely composed of mothers. 
The meeting was presided over and addressed by the 
Superintendent of the Settlement, Rev. N. B. W. Gallwey, 
and was also addressed, beside ourselves, briefly by our 
friend Hannah A. Plummer, and Dr. Julia Holmes Smith. 
The superintendent is assisted in the important work of 
this Social Settlement among the poor and lowly of Chi- 
cago by a group of bright, intelligent, young women, 
college graduates, and others. 

On the 23d we left Chicago and began our return 
journey eastward by the Erie railroad, and stopped again 
for the night at Huntington, Indiana, with our very kind 
friends B. F. and L. H. Nichols. Yesterday morning we 
visited with much interest the Huntington High School, 
in response to a request inviting me to address its students, 
a large company of young people. We came here from 
Huntington, via the Wabash road, to Fort Wayne, and 
thence by the Grand Rapids and Indiana, arriving about 
4 p. m., and were cordially welcomed to the home of our 
friends Frances M. and Elnora Robinson, and their ven- 
erable father. 

The Indiana Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
convenes to-day, the first of the Yearly Meeting series. 
Of the outlook from this point of view for our General 
Conferences of 1898, and of the doings of the Yearly 
Meeting, I will have something to sayin my next. Iwill 
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only add now that our friend, Frances M. Robinson, and 
other Indiana Friends with whom I have spoken on the 
subject, are much gratified with the decision of our 
Central Committee at Clear Creek, to accept their invita- 
tion to meet in Richmond next year, and that they are 
quite confident that all that is essential to the success and 
usefulness of the Conference here can and will be done 
without undue burden to any. 
Aaron M. PoweELL. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
ALTHOUGH a little late, perhaps a short account of Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting, held at Benjaminville, Ill., this 
present month, may prove acceptable to some of your 
readers. Most beautiful weather greeted the attendance 
of Friends, who were present from every subordinate 
meeting, and the meetings were commenced by that for 
ministers and elders, on Sixth-day afternoon, Ninth month 
3, in which the exercises were mainly on the duties of 
elders to ministers and also of the ministers to the elders : 
that reproof or admonition, if administered in love, 
would always be received in love, if the minister were in 
the right spirit. The First-day School Quarterly Confer- 
ence was held in the evening, in which the subject of 
suitable lesson helps for the younger classes in our schools 
was quite fully discussed. 

Seventh-day, at 10a. m., the quarterly meeting proper 
assembled, with a larger attendance than usual, repre- 
sentatives from all the constituent meetings being present, 
a circumstance that does not often occur. All the queries 
and answers were read at this time, necessitating a long 
session, so it has become our practice to serve a lunch be- 
tween the meeting for worship and discipline, which we 
find a great advantage, resting and refreshing to weary 
bodies, or enfeebled ones. One meeting for worship, 
and its executive meeting (Blue River Executive Meeting) 
were reported as having been laid down within the past 
year, in the southern part of Indiana, the members being 
transferred to Blue River Monthly Meeting, near by. A 
very large meeting (for us) on First-day was addressed 
very acceptably by more than one minister, and in the 
evening another meeting was held. E. H. C. 

Ninth month 22. 


A VISIT TO PURCHASE. 

By invitation of Purchase Friends, David R. and 
Elizabeth Underhill, Annie J. Rees and the writer left 
New York on Seventh-day, the 18th ult. We had a de- 
lightful visit at Robert and Esther Barnes’s, in their hos- 
pitable ‘‘ Farmers’ Home.’’ They unite the two historic 
families of David and Naomi Barnes and Daniel and Amy 
Griffin, and live at the homestead of the former, so long 
the place of rest and peace for visiting Friends. Henry 
W. Wilbur, of New York, was also invited but could not 
leave until First day morning. 

The First-day school was small but very interesting. 
The Superintendent, James S. Haviland, Esther Barnes, 
Anna B. Willetts and others, made the lesson a very in- 
structive one. The texts by the scholars were excellent, 
and well rendered. 

Purchase meeting house, situated amid the beautiful 
hills of Westchester county, is a place of worship which 
made us think of Jacob’s dream. All of its appointments 
are kept with a careful prudence, as becomes our Society. 

About the hour of meeting quite a large company 
gathered into a deep and impressive silence, in which the 
power of the Spirit must have moved many to devotion. 
Henry W. Wilbur gave a message, based on the text, 
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‘‘He that would come after me, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross and follow me.’’ He said to determine 
what it is to be a real follower of Christ, has been a 
problem ever since the beginning of the Christian dispen- 
sation. The world’s thought has largely based the /o/. 
/owing upon an acceptance of some form of theological 
speculation, and the division and subdivision of sects has 
followed. But if our estimate were to accord entirely 
with the definition given by Jesus himself, there would 
be no great disagreement. To follow Christ according to 
the text is to lead a life of loving service as Christ did. 
It does not mean that we shall do everything that he did, 
but do our daily work, be helpful to our fellows in rela- 
tion to the conditions of our new time, in the same spirit 
that actuated Jesus. His service was always shaped to 
meet present and pressing human need. Without con- 
cerning ourselves about the miraculous character of his 
works, the lesson in them for us is their fitness and their 
kindness. When the body was hungry, he fed it; when 
the soul sorrowed, he sympathized ; when sickness was 
present to afflict, he healed. Doing the right thing at the 
right time, in the spirit of the Master, is the distinguish- 
ing mark of his followers. His exhortation was, ‘‘ Take 
my yoke upon you, for my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light.’’ This seemingly contradictory saying is supremely 
true. We know that labor to the perfectly healthy man 
is easy. Loving service is the healthy condition of the 
soul, and life’s toils and troubles, instead of being burdens 
are rather joyous exercise, when met and discharged in 
the spirit of Jesus. The follower of Christ is to make a 
heaven on earth, with the full certainty that such an es- 
tablishment of purity and peace in this world is the only 
reasonable basis for any heaven which the future life has 
in store for us. J. L. R. 
New York City. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Woodstown, 
N. J., Ninth month 9. There was a large attendance. 
In the meeting for worship, Rachel Bond spoke, taking 
for her text, the Scripture passage, ‘‘ Be still, and know 
that I am God.’’ Allen Flitcraft followed. ‘‘ The 
world,’’ he said, ‘‘ has ever needed religion, and it can 
never get along peaceably and prosperously without it. 
What is religion? The briefest definition is probably 
this: Allegiance unto God and our duty toward our fel- 
low men. The only religion that is truly effective is the 
genuine, and that is the religion of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Faith 
without works is dead.’ There are people who have the 
faith but they do not put it into practice. The world 
needs the practice to-day as much as it did centuries ago. 
Be ready to uplift the fallen and to do whatever our 
hands find to do.’’ The other speakers were Priscilla 
Lippincott, Rachel M. Lippincott, Joseph B. Livezey, 
Charles Bond, and D. Barton Bullock, all of whom 
brought forth some helpful lesson. Joel Borton appeared 
in supplication at the close. 


The appointed meeting in Upper Providence meeting- 
house, Montgomery county, on the 26th inst., was a 
favored opportunity. The house was full, perhaps 150 
being its capacity. A minister of another denomination 
said he felt like expressing his indorsement of the testi- 
monies delivered but did not, lest it be an intrusion. 
The question arises, Would not the reéstablishment of a 
circular meeting at this house be desirable ? 


Jesse Webster, of Sadsbury, was at Race Street Meet- 
ing on the 26th, and the previous First-day William 
Wood, of Baltimore, and Frances J. Williams, of Shrews- 
bury. Both meetings were solemn and the testimony- 
bearers much favored. 





THE Missions IN Inp1a.—In the Cosmopolitan, Julian 
Hawthorne (son of the eminent author) who has been to 
India for that magazine, writes of the missions and 
missionaries in thatcountry. ‘‘ Visiting India makes one 
value Christianity,’’ he remarks as he completes his 
account of a trip to the centre of Brahman holiness. In 
speaking of a missionary whom he met at Allahabad, he 
says: ‘‘The husband worked with all his might from 
dawn till dark, and after dark in his study, helping distress, 
averting evil, cheering sorrow, enlightening ignorance, 
and praying with heart and soul to God and Christ who 
was more real to him than any earthly thing.’’ These 
are his words concerning native Christians: ‘‘ From first 
to last during my sojourne in India I saw many native 
Christians. Those that I saw are a remarkable and im- 
pressive body of men and women... . Their aspect 
was gentle, sincere, and modest.’’ 


UNPROFITABLE Discussion.—The only profit in a 
discussion is in the light that comes out of it. Whether 
light may be fairly expected depends partly upon the sub- 
ject, and partly upon the motives and relative positions of 
the disputants. The discussion of those things, for in- 
stance, which God has chosen not to reveal, can never 
yield a ray of light. On the other hand, the discussion 
of a proper subject with an improper motive—as merely 
to get the better of another in an argument—is not apt to 
yield any light, though it may generate a good deal of 
heat. And, again, neither a proper subject, nor a proper 
motive, nor both together, can make profitable a dis- 
cussion between two men who are immovably fixed on 
opposite sides of a question. The point to consider is 
not merely whether a subject properly admits of discus- 
sion, but who may be properly admitted to the discussion. 
Only as each one is willing and eager to gain all the light 
possible, even at the expense of ‘‘ losing his case,’’ can 
Giscussion be other than profitless.—Sunday School Times. 


Pessimistic Portry.—Edward Everett Hale, though 
asserting that there is not yet an end to cheerful poetry, 
adds : 

It is, however, in general, true that the poets, take 
them by and large, do not select optimistic or altruistic 
subjects ; but they prefer dark views of men and Provi- 
dence, and are rather introspective. They are apt to 
think that it is better to look out than in, taking counsel, 
so far, of the rather vague motto of the Christian En- 
deavorers,—‘*‘ Look out, and also in.”’ 

We beg those readers who sometimes count syllables, 
arrange rhymes, weave in metaphors, and so write verses, 
to ask themselves one question squarely. 

Do they propose to live for themselves, to die for 
themselves, and to go then to any home prepared for 
purely selfish people? 

Or do they propose to bear their brothers’ burdens,— 
in a measure, at least ? 

If they have made the latter choice, why do they gen- 
erally write verses which make the reader think they have 
chosen the other? 


Gop does not deceive the fresh, instinctive faith of 
childhood ; life does not lie to those who trust its prom- 
ises. It is commonplace only to those whose natures, 
tastes, and aims are commonplace. To those who have 
eyes for what Carlyle so well called ‘‘ the open secret,’’ 
life is often severe, painful, and even tragical in its hap- 
penings ; but it is never less than great, and that it shall 
be great in its ultimate possibilities is all that we have a 
right to ask of it— Zhe Outlook. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


CONFERENCE AT VALLEY.—A Conference on Temperance and 
Tobacco was held at the Valley meeting-house (Chester county, Pa.), 
on First-day afternoon, Ninth mopth 19. Joseph S. Walton, of the 
West Chester State Normal School, addressed the meeting. He said 
the object of meeting together to talk on the old and much discussed 
subject of intemperance and kindred evils, was not for the purpose of 
condemning the wrongdoers, but to save them. To save by pleading, 
by love, and by good example, was the motive that governed all true 
workers in the temperance cause, whether they were of the white 
ribbon army, the many good societies in the various religious denomi- 
nations, or individual laborers. 

As the mother ever loves and forgives her erring child, so these 
workers seek to love and save the victims of evil habits, which evil 
habits are sapping the vigor and vitality of America’s young manhood, 
making it unfit to strive for and to assume business opportunities and 
responsibilities. Women with cleaner lives are doing the manly work 
of the world, and the men are-growing content with inferior and easier 
labor. 

As a tree, he said, that bore imperfect and diseased fruit must be 
examined, and when the cause was found to be at the root, must be 
cleaned and cured by constant and unpleasant work with ungloved 
hands, unmindful of soil or injury to the toiler, so this mighty tree of 
life, its fruitage our men and women, its leaves and branches the school, 
the home, its trunk the church, its root the nation and the laws that 
support it, must be made to bear good and useful fruit by keeping all 
parts in a healthful condition, mainly by constant watching and work- 
ing to prevent and destroy all disease at the root. 

‘* Let all, individually,’’ was his advice to his hearers, ‘‘ strive to 
make the tree and its fruit healthful and wholesome by their own pure 
and steady habits, and their support of legislation and legislators 
equally pure and steady.”’ 

Moreover, it is now as of old: we cannot serve both God and 
Mammon. If to speak and act for temperance and pure living inter- 
feres with business prosperity, then let business prosperity suffer, others 
are doing it, let us follow their example, have faith to believe that if 
we do right all will be well. 

Joseph F. Scull, of Philadelphia, also spoke very acceptably, and 
with a few minutes’ silence the meeting closed. M. J. W 


SALEM First-DAy SCHOOL UNION,—This met at Salem, Ninth 
month 11, The meeting was called to order by the clerk, at a little 


after 10 a.m. The roll-call of delegates found all but three present. 


The report of Upper Greenwich was read. It stated that they saw 
no cause for discouragement, and that they trusted in God for help and 
strength to carry on the school work for another year. The future of 
our country depends on the children of to-day. Therefore we must be 
earnest in our work with them. Teachers’ meetings are regularly 
held. The picnic was held around the meeting-house at home, and 
was an enjoyable occasion. 

The report of Mullica Hill was read. The school has not had any 
vacation, and they think that the continuation of the work throughout 
the summer is very profitable. They have had a case of books from 
the circulating library. Interest in the work is unabated, and in their 
quiet way they strive to do whatever their hands may find to do. Re- 
marks were made by several in reference to the continuation of the 
school throughout the summer. 

The report from Woodstown was next read. It stated that no in- 
terest has been lost ; the study of the lesson leaves has been continued. 
The lives of the prophets and patriarchs have been brought before us 
by some of the members. Mention was made of the death of our 
friend Kitturah W. Edwards, and a loving tribute was paid to her life. 

The Salem report was then read. The school has increased in 
membership. The essays of the Swarthmore Conference have been 
read and considered with benefit to all. 

The report of Alloway’s Creek stated that the school was in session, 
and had had no vacation. An attempt bas been made to make the 
children become more familiar with the different parts of the Bible. 
Remarks were made by Allen Flitcraft and others. The report of 
Lower Greenwich stated that their school opened after the summer va- 
cation, with about the usual attendance. 

The minutes of the last Union, which was held at Woodstown, 
were then read, after which the meeting adjourned until 2 p.m. At 
that hour convening, Allen Flitcraft appeared in supplication. The 
minutes of the morning session were read, followed by the report of 
the business committee. The question proposed for discussion at our 
next Union was: ‘“* What did George Fox mean when he said ‘ Mind 
the Light’’’? The recitations and readings followed. There were 
two from Woodstown ; three from Salem; two from Alloway’s Creek. 
Words of appreciation were spoken in regard to these beautiful 
selections. 

There was only one essay, on the subject, ‘‘ What effect does our 
Union have on the First-day schools ” ? It brings officers and teach- 
ers in touch with one another. The reports show the work done in the 
various schools. The recitations increase the interest of the children 
in the First-day school work. The parents get a knowledge of the 


work going on in the various schools. But the moral and religious 
training of the children must begin at home, or the First-day school 
cannot do its work. The literature of the schools must be looked to. 
It is not the cost of the books in money, but the value of the contents 
that should claim our attention. Book reviews should be consulted to 
find the proper books. We should excite thought in the children, and 
set them to thinking, questioning and seeking after the truth. The 
Unions are for the improvement of all, and all should attend. 

Remarks were made by Edwin Holmes, D. Barton Bullock, 
Rachel M. Lippincott, Sarah B, Flitcraft, and others. Joel Borton 
gave an account of the Teachers’ Conference at Wilmington, after 
which the report tothe Philadelphia Association was read. 

There are 66 teachers in the Union, 481 children, of whom 241 are 
members, and 99 have one parenta member. Average attendance is 
314. There are about 1,900 books in our libraries. 

A general account of the proceedings of the Union and the one last 
spring was given. The minutes of the afternoon session were read. 
After a little discussion on the question proposed for the next Union, 
and a few moments of silence, the Union adjourned to meet the second 
Seventh-day in Fourth month next at Mickleton. Px Sis On 


PENNSGROVE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Edgar A. Muse, Ninth month 26, 1897. The superintendent 
opened the meeting by reading the 23d Psalm, and the exercises for 
the day were as follows : Dora W. Newcomer read an article entitled 
** Dishonesty.” Minnie Baker represented the History Committee, 
taking for her subject ‘‘ Paul the Apostle.” Joseph Jackson read 
‘* The World Grows Better.” Emmor B. Morrison gave a talk on 
‘* The Care of the Horses,’’ Joseph Jackson following on the same 
subject. Chalkley Webster read an article on novel reading, which 
was very acceptable, showing us there is not room for anything but 
pure thoughts. 

After intermission the hymn ‘‘ Every Day and Hour” was given. 
The question, ‘* Would it be better if the Friends were more of a 
proselyting body than they are?” was opened by Edgar A. Muse. 
Lydia Muse recited ‘‘ Lines written by Ann Preston on the Death of 
her Sister.’ An oration given by Minnie Baker, entitled ‘* Seed-time 
and Harvest,’’ was well received. Prayer was offered by Chalkley 
Webster. After roll-call the meeting adjourned to meet at the home of 
Levi Moore, the fourth First-day in next month. H. 


Woopstown, N. J —A temperance conference, under the care ot 
the Philanthropic Committee, was held in Friends’ meeting-house, on 
Fourth-day evening, Ninth month 8, in charge of Annie Bradway, who 
opened the meeting by reading a selection of Scripture. 

Joel Borton gave a report of the recent National Temperance Con- 
ference at Saratoga, in which, he said, there was an earnest desire to 
find some common platform upon which all could unite against the 
great evil of intemperance, Remarks followed by Wm. Z. Flitcraft, 
Annie Bradway, and Lydia H. Norris. 

Wn. Z. Flitcraft read an article from a newspaper, relative to the 
connection of a member of a Baptist church in Philadelphia with the 
starting of a brewery in Camden, as showing the complicity of the 
church with the liquor traffic. 

A recitation was given by Lucy Borton, entitled ‘‘ The Two 
Armies.”’ 

Percival C. Norris read an article on the ‘* Evil of Using Profane 
and Improper Language,’’ declaring that it was alarmingly prevalent, 
and on the increase, and urgiag parents to take steps to curb it, Com- 
mendatory remarks were made by Rachel Lippincott, Joel Borton, Jos. 
B, Livezey, and others. 

Lydia H. Norris read a well prepared paper on ‘‘ Peace and Arbi- 
tration,”’ and remarks followed by Allen Flitcraft and Joel Borton. 

A reading, entitled ‘‘Angel of Peace,’’ by Percivel C. Norris, 
closed the conference. 


BeFrore a fire brigade can start for a fire in Berlin the members 
must all fall in line in military fashion and salute their captain. This 
proceeding takes at least three minutes. 


A FARMER in the Shenandoah Valley, Va., has contracted to sell 
his 4,000 barrels of apples to a London firm for $5 50 a barrel. The 
variety is the Albemarle, or old Newtown pippin, which, it is said, is 
considered the choicest of all apples in England. 


LonpDow is in acontinual state of vibration. To demonstrate this a 
mirror was recently suspended by a fine thread, so as to throw a point 
of light upon a screen, the movings of which showed the extent to 
which the building was affected by the traffic taking place within a 
radius of two or three miles. 


THERE are 110 mountains in Colorado whose peaks are over 
12,000 feet above the ocean level. Forty of these are higher than 
14,000 feet, and more than half of that number are so remote and 
rugged that no one has dared to attempt toclimb them. Some of them 
are massed with snow, others have glaciers over their approaches, and 
others are merely masses of jagged rocks. 


















EDUCATIONAL. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


THE school is again in regular working order, with 68 new students, 36 
girls, and 32 boys, nearly all of whom have entered above the first year 
class. There is a perceptible improvement in the quality of their 
preparation, in the intermediate schools, with the exception of geogra- 
phy and the analysis of sentences, which seem to receive too little at- 
tention in many public and private schools. 

It has been decided to conduct the literary societies on a some- 
what different plan from that of previous years. Instead of having one 
meeting of each society a month, it is proposed to have at least two, 
one public (before the whole school), and one private,—that is only the 
members of that special society being admitted; the object being to 
give more opportunity for the new and inexperienced students to have 
practice in reading, recitation, and debate. Additional advantage is 
afforded by the engagement of Gertrude Smith as instructor in the 
school, who has made special preparation in this line of work. 

Cassandra Rice, the new matron, has entered upon her daties. 
The work of the gymnasium is under the care of Mary E, Sawyer and 
Curtis Eves. The former has general supervision of all the classes, and 
special direction of the exercises of the girls, and the latter of the boys. 
Tennis, foot-ball, and base-ball all have their devotees. While it is 
the policy of the school to encourage sufficient out-door exercise, com- 
petitive games with other schools are not allowed, and only those 
students furnishing a written approval from parents are permitted to 
play foot- ball. 

The first meeting of the Whittier Society was held Seventh-day 
evening last (25th), and an interesting program was well rendered, 
including recitations, essay, ‘‘ A Day in Virginia,’’ reading of the 
Whittier Greenleaf, by the editress, dialogue, etc. 

The follewing members of last year’s graduating class have been 
appointed to schools: Henrietta Beistle and Mary A. John to public 
schools in Bucks county; J. dibberd Taylor, in Chester county ; 
Walker M. Bond and J. Howard Pierpont to schools near their homes, 
in Virginia; Eleanor Eves, Gwynedd Friends’ School ; Louisa M. 
Eves, Greenwood Institute, Millville, Pa.; Rebecca A. John, public 
school in Northumberland county; Bertha M. Chandler, Schofield 
School, Aiken, S. C.; Lucy A. Linvill, assistant in Biological De- 
partment at George School. 

Work on the trolley road from Newtown to Langhorne is progress 
ing. The rails are being distributed along the line from the Newtown 
end, and a force of men is grading the road-bed near Langhorne. 
There is a probability that the cars will be running by the rst of 
Twelfth month. * 













































LITERARY NOTES. 

In Scribner's Magazine for this month there is an array of articles 
which we find of unusual interest. The first is an extended one by 
Henry Norman, of the daily Chronicle, of London, entitled ‘* The 
Wreck of Greece.” It describes the events that preceded the recent 
disastrous war with Turkey, and emphasizes the statements previously 
made that King George and those in authority did not wish to attack 
Turkey, but were forced into it by the clamor of the unthinking and 
uninformed people, who were influeuced by the work of the secret 
societies, especially the ‘* Ethnike Hetairia.” 
trated that her future is in doubt. 


Other valuable articles are ‘‘ The Newspaper as a Business Enter- 
prise,’’ by J. Lincoln Steffens, an admirably frank study of the present 
status of great daily newspapers, which are the product now of 
“ factories,” like any other commercial product ; and a further instal- 
ment of W. A. Wyckoft's personal experience as a ‘* worker,” earning 
his living, in this chapter, as a porter in a summer hotel. Bliss Perry, 
who is a professor as well as a novelist, discusses with great acuteness 
the pleasures and drawbacks in ‘‘ The Life of a College Professor,”’ 
and the remarkable success in portrait painting achieved by Miss 
Cecilia Beaux, of Philadelphia, is described by William Walton, with 
reproductions of some of her best work. 


Greece is now so pros- 



















In the Review of Reviews, Frances Willard tells the story of the 
World’s W. C. T. U. movement. The editor comments on the recent 
shooting of striking miners by deputy sheriffs at Lattimer, Pa. He 
asserts that the local prejudice against these foreign-born laborers was 
intense, that many Americans who had worked in the mines before the 
foreigners came had drifted into other occupations in the Penusylvania 
towns and villages of the coal regions, and that the mine owners had 
brought in more laborers than were needed, which helped to keep 
wages close to the starvation point. These conditions, he thinks, go 
far to account for some of the deplorable doings: at Lattimer, 







THERE is an art in putting things. ‘‘ He never turned the hungry 
from his door ’’ sounds very well, but it’s different when you say, ‘‘ He 
fed every tramp that came along.” — Philadelphia Ledger. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


THE “ party of ten,’’ who have been abroad since Sixth month, arrived 
safely and in good health at New York, on the Furmessia, of the 
Anchor Line, from Glasgow, on the 20th ultimo. 

William J. Hall, of Swarthmore, left on the 28th ult. to spend 
some months in the south-west. He expected to go first to La Jara, 
in Colorado, where he spent the summer, and later to New Mexico. 

Letters received from Henry C. Ash, of this city, dated at Skag- 
way, Alaska, on the gth ult., have been received by his parents. He 
had met with Samuel J. Entrekin, and they proposed to build a log- 
cabin and remain at Skagway for the winter. 



























THE FARTHEST VOYAGE. 


UPON a voyage soon must thou be gone, 
Longer than admiral e’er sailed. Thou, who 
Art all unskilled to manage ship or helm, 
Without a chart or azimuth of clue, 

Thyself the pilot and the crew, 

Art called to rival and outdo 

The mighty captains of the watery realm, — 
Columbus, Madoc, Hudson, De Leon. 












The hour approaches, near or far, 

The ship will clear the harbor bar ; 

The pilot, watching with keen eyes, 

Will see the lights of land he steered by fast 

Vanish and sink behind the mast, 

And like a lighted city left astern 

The world on the horizon cease to burn, 

And feel the deck in grasp of Ocean sink and rise, 
While in his face the mists of the Unknown 

Fall damp, as though by some great trade-wind blown. 





















Is there a word to say or sing 
To which the heart may cling, 
When, anchor up, the final start is near, 
And one by one the harbor-lanterns disappear,— 
A saying large enough, a prophet’s dole, 
To serve as compass for the soul, 
When naught is left aloft, before, behind, 
Save endless paths of wave and star and wind ? 












Hear what the stars revealed to me, 
The secret of the sea. 
Who for the condor reared the Andes’ crest 
Hath many a summit where the soul of man may nest. 
Arcturus keeps a hidden saying for my ear, 
Aldebaran hath that to tell which I must hear. 
Offshore a friendly gale 
Awaits to swell the sail 
And steer the bark afar 
To friendly ports in orb and star. 

















This is the secret sweet 
Whose knowledge fires the stars and waves the wheat. 
’*Tis what the meadow knows 
In spring when the arbutus blows, 
Nor quite forgets amid December's gloom. 
It is the secret of the corn flower’s hue 
And of the heaven’s blue. 
I learned it on the hillside where I lay, 
When in the hazy, long September day 
A million asters burst in bloom, 
A million spikes of golden-rod 
Lifted heads and smiled in the face of God. 




























I learned it when Katahdin’s pinnacle 
Bore me all night amid the vast 
From star to star,—-each as it passed 
Saluting me and crying, All is well !— 
Until night ended, and the dawn 
On the horizon lay uncurled, 
A great, lit haven, whither, near and nearer drawn, 
The globe, as some great ship with canvas furled, 
Arriving, damp with the night dew, 
On every side a pan grew 
Of welcome, welcome home ! 
And louder yet from gulf and crimsoning dome 
Day's thousand trumpets blew 
Wild welcome to the world. 










Ay, as God lives, a sweetness greater than we know 
Abides in death, as zones of summer bud and blow 
Undreamed of while men shiver in a hut of snow. 

There is prepared a mightier surprise 

Than any dares to dream, or hope for, or surmise. 

— William Prescott Foster, in Atlantic Monthly. 












THE PEACE CONGRESS AT HAMBURG. 
Tue eighth international Peace Congress was held at 
Hamburg, Germany, this year, beginning Eighth month 
12, and continuing until the 16th Over two hundred 
delegates, representing seventeen countries, were present. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston, secretary of the 
American Peace Society, was present, and was one of the 
vice-presidents. 

A public meeting on the evening of the first day was, 
Dr. Trueblood says, ‘* the most remarkable public peace 
meeting we ever had the privilege of attending.’’ It 
closed near midnight; the audience was variously esti- 
mated at from two to five thousand persons. ‘* We have 
never seen a larger audience gathered in any country in 
the interests of peace. Many hundreds stood about the 
entrances and along the walls during the entire exercises.’ 
We quote now from the Advocate of Peace (Boston) : 

The chief address of the evening, curiously enough, 
was made by a military man, Lieutenant-Colonel von 
Egidy, of Berlin. The discourse was an hour and a 
quarter long and a masterly one in every way. It was 
frequently interrupted by the heartiest applause on the 
part of the great audience. A brief summary gives but 
a very imperfect idea of his eloquent appeal for the re- 
moval of the feelings and habits of thought which lead 
to war. War, he said, is only an attendant phenomenon 
of the present imperfect moral development. The real 
evil is not so much war as the unrighteousness out of 
which violence springs. Violence is not synonymous 
with force and the power which springs from it. Force 
and power are holy attributes of humanity. In the ser- 
vice of unrighteousness they become violence, something 
unholy. This violence we must overcome if we wish to 
put an end to war. Wecan not imagine the disappear- 


ance of war under the continuance of existing conditions. 


Men must be changed, single individuals, the mass of 
society. Peace will be merely the sign of a ‘‘ warless ’’ 
time. In order to bring on this time a new habit of 
thought must possess our innermost being. We must 
subdue the disposition of men to treat each other as 
enemies, and teach them to believe themselves members 
one of another. The feeling of solidarity which is felt 
by a people must be carried out to the family of peoples, 
the whole civilized world. This conception of solidarity 
must, however, be kept in harmony with that of the right 
of self determination, which other nations have also. 
Otherwise we should have subordination, slavery. The 
idea of self-determination leads to tolerance. From 
tolerance we reach the conception of forbearance towards 
our fellow men, whose faults are due in part to the circum- 
stances under which they live. 

Only by way of systematic education do we reach com- 
pleteness. Our whole life to day is conducted according 
to the principals, ‘* Thou shalt’’ and ‘‘ Thou shalt not.’’ 
We must substitute for these ‘‘ I will,’’ ‘«I will be good, 
because I cannot be otherwise.’’ To instil this ‘< will- 
be-good ’’ in the child and to cherish it in the grown-up 
man is education. ‘‘ Everything through education !’”’ 
A man educated to perfect righteousness will feel as deeply 
an act of unrighteousness done to him. That is well. 
He will thus be a combatant for righteousness. But in the 
wrongs done him he will see not wilful injuries, but only 
the expression ofa faulty education. He will seek to 
educate men to a better life. He will not think of revenge 
either through the duel or through thelaw. What changes 
in our people must take place to bring on the time when 
there shall be no disposition to war! It is not a question 
of war on the battle-field alone, but of war in all its phases 
Woman is engaged with man to-day in a justifiable war 
for herfreedom. There cannot be peace until the canse of 
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this struggle fur freedom has ceased. The people must be 
trained also to industrial peace. Every one must be granted 
and have secured to him an existence worthy of man. 
Then will the hateful strife between laborer and capitalist, 
between producer and consumer fall away of itself. So 
far as religion is concerned, the individual’s belief must 
be held to be his sacred possession, and, if an honorable 
belief, respected by all. Every man is his own high 
priest. Confessionalism must disappear from our people. 
The idea of ruler and ruled as found to day in the civilized 
world must disappear. I speak not of monarchy or of 
republicanism. Let those who take pleasure in the idea 
of a king, as Ido, retain it. But nobody must be longer 
‘‘ruled.’’ Rulers must not exist who claim the right to 
enforce their will by violence. 

Turning to the peace movement, von Egidy said that 
the past with its wars must not be despised. Many of 
our fellow men still hold war to be a necessity, an arena 
where the noblest virtues are developed. Without being 
clear about it, they hold war to be as holy an activity as 
beneficence. One and the same priest blesses cannon and 
dedicates a charity bazar. In peace work all side-ques- 
tions must be avoided. _It is irrelevant whether there be 
astanding army or a militia, one year’s service or five 
years’ service, rapid firing cannon or revolving rifles. 
The task is to suppress in ourselves and our fellow men 
the disposition to take up arms. We need not trouble 
ourselves too much about relieving the sufferings of war. 
It is not our business to make battlefields more pleasant. 

What is to take the place of war will come of itself as 
cases of difficulty arise. I cannot withhold the thought, 
however, that compulsory arbitration is inconsistent with 
the idea of a state of peace. The idea of compulsion 
would imply the possession of a force sufficient to dictate 
one’s will at the cannon’s mouth. The question is not 
whether cannon shall be the w/tima ratio regis or the 
ultima ratio of a court of arbitration. Our task is to see 
that cannon shall never be used. 

In the child must love and gentleness be awakened. 
This education must be carried forward in the schools. 
The present school directs its entire education toward 
war—in its religious instruction, in its historical instruc- 
tion, even in the school festivals. This must all be 
changed. The children must not be taught to despise 
the past, but there must be awakened in them the feeling 
that they ought to grow superior to the men of the 
present time, that they ought to develop beyond their 
parents and teachers. But this cannot be accomplished 
unless those who are mature can be made to feel their 
obligations in this regard. We must have the parents, 
the leaders of the life of our people. From this assem- 
bly must the idea of peace be carried out into the hearts 
of all Germans, and ‘of all peoples. Not only the be- 
lievers in peace must have their say; the believers in 
war, those who incite to war, we must summon to the 
bar ; before the assembled peace-loving people must they 
be compelled to confess whether they are in earnest with 
their religiosity and their moral philosophy. We peace 
forces must make the attack, must make the air resound 
with the earnestness with which we contend for righteous- 
ness against violence, and for the establishment of peace. 
We men do not make the law according to which devel- 
opment goes forward. But the same mysterious Power 
which has put upon this law the stamp of its will has put 
into us the capacity to push out into that which is to be, 
and with the knowledge of this there arises within us the 
purpose to try to realize our ideals of the future. In this 
way we are at the same time the bearers and the fulfillers 
of the law of development. In this way we are the fore- 
runners of peace, called to struggle to bring on the time 
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when war shall be no more, not in glittering fantastic 
manner, not with dreamy illusions, but with the holy 
purpose to bring into living reality what inspires our in- 
most souls. In this way are we to strive for a higher 
order of civilization, for a larger prevalence of right, for 
the overthrow of violence, for the conquest of war. 


A GIANT HARVESTER. 


TuIs season, in the great wheat-growing section of the 
San Joaquin Valley, Cal., a giant harvester has been in 
use which cuts, threshes, and sacks the wheat growing on 
one hundred acres daily. The machine, when all its sickles 
are in use, cuts the enormous swath of fifty-two feet. 
Eight or ten men are able to handle it easily, and it turns 
out from 1,400 to 1,800 sacks of wheat in a ten-hour day. 

The machine is arranged with a central body, which 
is the regulation twenty-six-feet harvester. On each side 
of this main sickle is a thirteen-feet sickle. When the 
machine began work this year, the traction engine, which 
was built specially for it, pushed this enormous harvester 
through the heavy grain of the islands in the San Joaquin 
river as easily as a team of horses would draw a wagon on 
aroad. When, however, the softer ground was reached, 
the weight of the machine proved to be so great that the 
wheels sank into the soil, and the traction engine could 
not perform its work as rapidly as it should have done ; 
hence, there was a great loss of power. To remedy this, 
the side sickles had to be removed. 

The output of the machine in this new form is 600 to 
800 sacks perday. Next season the owners will use it on 
upland only, where they will be able to employ all three 
of the sickles, thus making it the largest harvester in the 
world.—Harper's Weekly. 


OriGIn oF CoLor Tints.—It is interesting to know the 
real meaning of the various color tints with which we are fa- 
miliar to-day. The majority think the titles are bestowed 
haphazard, but it is not so. Each one is traceable to a well- 
defined origin. For instance, mastic, the fashionable gray- 
tan shade, is.named after the mastic tree which grows in 
Greece, the gum of which it resembles in color. Blue-black 
is in honor of the charcoal that comes from the vine stock. 
India ink is made from burned camphor. Scarlet is 
iodine of mercury. Chinese-white is zinc. Turkey-red 
is made from the madder plant that thrives in Hindoostan. 
For Indian-yellow we are indebted to the camel, and for 
sepia to the cuttlefish. The latter is an inky fluid the fish 
discharges when attacked in order to make the water 
opaque. The vivid crimsons, carmines and reddish-pur- 
ples are all furnished by the cochineal insects. The 
beautiful Prussian blue is achieved by fusing horses’ hoofs 
and other refuse animal matter in a strong solution of 
potassium carbonate. Vermilion is from the ore cinnabar. 
Gamboge from the yellow sap of atree in Siam. Bistre 
is the soot of wood ashes, and raw sienna is the natural 
earth from the vicinity of Sienna, Italy. Umber is also 
an earth found close by Umbria.— 7Zad/e Talk. 





THE secret of walking safely in the dark is with those who walk 
carefully in the light. We are not surprised to learn that an unobservant 
man cannot enter his own room in the dark without stumbling; we 
should not be surprised if one who is habitually inattentive to God's 
ways while life is full of sunshine, stumbles at his ways the moment he 
enters the shadow of a great sorrow. If we would have grace to be- 
lieve ‘* where we cannot prove,’’ we must not neglect to prove when 
we can. 


It's a fact worth keeping in mind that wherever you find an enemy 
of civil service reform you find aman who wants to use the public 
patronage in some way for his own ends.—Chicago Record. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

AN earnest discussion is progressing in Philadelphia over the proposal 
of the United Gas Improvement Company to lease for thirty years the 
city gas works. The Company is composed of persons closely con- 
nected with the combined electric street railways of the city (the Union 
Traction Co. ), and also with the Standard Oil Company. Hearings 
have been given by a sub-committee of city councils. A number of 
prominent citizens advise the lease, on the ground that the public 
cannot successfully carry on such works; many others advise against 
it, on the ground that the control of the light of a city, like water, 
should be in the public control, and not a private interest. 


THERE is no solution, yet, of the controversy in New York leading 
up to the election of Mayor. Senator Platt having control of the 
Republican Convention, he has caused to be nominated B. F. Tracy, 
who was Secretary of the Navy in President Harrison’s Cabinet. It is 
commonly believed that Senator Platt simply desires to drive Seth 
Low, the candidate of the Citizens’ Union, out of the field, and that 
Tracy will then be withdrawn. The Silver section of the Democrats 
have nominated Henry George for Mayor. W. J. Bryan has written a 
letter advising the Democrats against national political issues, in the 
contest. 


IT was announced some time ago that Lord Salisbury, the English 
prime minister, agreed to the holding of a Conference at Washington on 
the subject of the Bering Sea seal fisheries. A few days ago it was 
stated in the dispatches from London that England would not take part, 
because Russia and Japan are also to be represented. The matter now 
seems to be in doubt, but it is announced that the Conference will be 
held, whether England is represented or not. 


THE bubonic plague is again active in India. It is asserted thay 
the withdrawal of the medical officers for service with the troops on 
the frontier will entail consequences infinitely more disastrous than 
anything happening on the frontier. The British troops have made 
some progress in the ‘‘ punishment’’ of the tribesmen, and one com- 
mander, General Jeffreys, has suspended operations for two days, to 
allow those whom he is fighting to make their submission. 


THE yellow fever continues in the cities aud towns where it ap- 
peared a fortnight ago, but has not spread, and does not increase in 
seriousness, generally. A dispatch on the 27th reported nine cases at 
New Orleans, but the disease not of a severe type. There is much 
complaint of stringent quarantine measures, but these will be continued, 
of course, in order to prevent spread of the fever. At Mobile, the 
situation is impressive, the city being almost deserted by those who can 
get away. 


NEARLY all the State troops have been withdrawn from the 
Luzerne coal region, in Pennsylvania, one cavalry troop and part of 
one regiment of infantry remaining for the present. The miners are 
generally at work. They are being organized in a Miners’ Union. 
The common opinion is that there will be no further disorder, now. 
The Coroner’s jury, on the inquest upon the men who were shot, dis- 
agreed, four wishing to censure the sheriff and his deputies, and two 
refusing to agree. 


THERE has been much excitement in Spain over the alleged im- 
perative character of the communication presented by the new Ameri- 
can minister, Woodford, to the Spanish government. The minister is 
carefully guarded in Madrid, from danger of mob attack. His family 
are not with him. The Government at Washington, it is announced, 
would like to make public the letter presented, (alleged to be the 
‘‘ultimatum’’), so that its character may be generally known, but it 
is stated that the President thinks it inadvisable to do so, at present, 
and it is surmised that the Spanish government does not desire it. 
Efforts are making in Europe to cause ill-will on the part of other 
nations toward the United States, on the ground of the latter’s ‘ inso- 
lence’’ in “ interfering’ in Cuba. Austria, it is hoped, may take the 
side of Spain, as the present Queen Regent of Spain was an Austrian 
princess, 
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A DISPATCH from Teheran, the capital of Persia, on the 28th ult., 
says that inquiry into a raid from the Turkish side of the frontier, in 
Eighth month last, shows that the raiders were Turkish Kurds, who 
crossed the frontier with the full knowledge of the Turkish military 
authorities, sacked nine villages and massacred 300 Mussulmans and 
Christians, ircluding women and children. The Persian Government 
is demanding satisfaction from Turkey for the outrages. 

IT is now announced that General Weyler, the Spanish commander 
in Cuba, has asked for 20,000 more troops from Spain, to ‘‘ complete ”’ 
his conquest of the insurgents. General Pando, a prominent Spaniard, 
a member of the Senate, has denounced the sending of more men. 
He says Spain has had 300,000 men in Cuba, of whom a majority are 
dead, The drain on the young men of Spain is a calamity from which 
the country will be long in recovering, Havana is reported to be in a 
terrible insanitary condition, and great numbers of the people are una- 
ble to procure good food. A dispatch from Madrid to a German news- 
paper says a strong Spanish fleet will immediately proceed to Cuba, to 
offset any strengthening of the American fleet in that direction. 

A VOTE was taken, at a special election, in the State of New 
Jersey, on the 28th ult., on the adoption of three amendments to the 
State constitution: (1) to prohibit lotteries, and “ pool-selling’’ at 
race tracks ; (2) restricting the power of the Governor to make ap- 
pointments to office, during the recess of the Legislature ; (3) giving 
women the right to vote for school officers. All of the amendments 
were defeated. The vote was light. The “ ward workers in both 
parties’? in Hudson county, (Jersey City, etc.), worked earnestly 
against all three amendments. The liquor-selling, gambling, and rac- 
ing elements were thoroughly “aroused.” Most of the counties in 
the southern part of the State gave majorities for the amendments. 


To tramp: ‘* Man, man, where is your pride ? ” 


He: “ Hunger 
led me to swallow it, mum.”—Arooklyn Life. 


THE smallest tree in Great Britain is the dwarf willow, which grows 
on the sutnmit of Ben Lomond. When mature it is only about 2 inches 
high. 

GOLD was first discovered in Colorado in 1858 and since then the 
State has produced $530,000,000 in gold and silver. Out of the fifty- 
six counties of the State twenty-six are gold producers, 


A PUBLIC-SPIRITED man, at Poque Bluffs, Me., is having a good 
newspaper sent at his expense to every family in the town. So a cur- 
rent item says, It is to be hoped the newspaper is really a ‘* good ”’ 
one. 

Orricers of the Weather Bureau at Washington are conducting an 
investigation in regard to the connection between atmospheric condi- 
tions and crime.— 7he Medical News. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A circular meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Doe Run, on First-day, the roth 
of Tenth month, 1897, to convene at 3 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BSYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

3 Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh. 

ACICHOR 

} Cincinnati. 
CCXSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BRCOKLYN 
JIWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 7 
SHIPMAN 


cOLLIER ) 


*,* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur 

as follows : 
3. Birmingham, Pa , 3 p. m. 
New York. 

*,* Next Public Meeting of the Universal 
Peace Union.—Independence Hall, 500 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, entrance on Fifth 
street, 815 p. m., Tenth month 4, 1897. 

Prof. Edward H. Magill will deliver a lecture 
on **Some Reasons why no Nation has ever 
been Founded on the Christian Principle of MI3SOURI 
Peace in nearly 1900 Years. Must these be | a 
Perpetual? If Not, Why Not?’ After this,| ==? S*4™ 
brief addresses from others in considering this sourHErn } 
topic. JOMN f. LEWIS & BROS CO 

iladelphia. 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 


KENTUCKY 


ie 





Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Dufalo. 


*.* Circular meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Birmingham, on First day, the 3d of 
Tenth month, to convene at 3 o'clock. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


Louisville. 


try in South Dakota. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE conclusion of the peace between Greece aed Turkey four months 
after the close of the six weeks’ war leaves Greece substantially a 
vassal state of federated Europe. A nation that has not the exclusive 
control of its own finances cannot be called independent, and with an 
international commission collecting taxes and paying the war indemnity 
for some time to come, the fiction that Greece is a sovereign power 
under international law is fairly exploded.—Springfield Republican. 

—A destructive timber fire has been raging in the Big Horn coun- 
G. W. Green, Special Agent of the Interior De- 
partment, reports fifty-four square miles in the heaviest timber de- 
stroyed. The estimated loss is over $500,000. The fire was finally 
extinguished by a snow storm. 


—The survey of the Blackfeet Indian reservation in Montana is 
completed. The reservation is ready to be thrown open to settlement 
as soon as the reports can be prepared and approved by the Interior 
Department. 


—The Ohio Prohibition party, having secured more than 10,000 . 
petitioners, its candidates have been placed on the official ballot sheet. 


—The Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pernsylvania has 
designated the 22d of this (Tenth) month as autumn Arbor Day in the 
public schools. 


—The military authorities of Canada explain, in reference to the 
statement that the Canadian Government has ordered guns for the de- 
fence of Montreal, that it evidently refers to the order for guns given 
two years ago, which included guns for the defence of the Quebec 
capital. 

—The Canadian Minister of Finance has left Ottawa for England 
to float a loan of $10,000,000. Half of this will go to the payment for 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Railway and the deepening of the Canadian 
canals. 


—The control of the gas properties of the city of Detroit, Mich., 
has, it is said, been acquired by a New York syndicate. The same in- 
terests last week purchased the gas properties in the gas works of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Milwaukee. 

—A current news item says: Miss May White, who, though a 
white child, has been brought up among the Blackfeet Indians, and re- 
fused to recognize a rich Cincinnatian who a few years ago claimed her 
as his daughter, has married a full-blooded Indian of the tribe. 


—During the year ending June 30, 1897, one hundred and eighty 
thousand immigrants landed in the United States, bringing with them 
six hundred and seventy thousand dollars in money, an average of only 
$4 each. Thirty-eight thousand adults, in addition to children, were 
unable to read or write. 


—The city of Liverpool is planning a memorial to Felicia Hemans, 
the poet, who was born there in 1833. It may take the form of a prize 
fund for lyrical poetry, given in trust to University College of that city. 


—At the meeting of the National Unitarian Association, at Saratoga, 
N. Y., Dr. Minot J. Savage, of New York, said that the greatest 
hindrance to the multiplication of Unitarian churches is the spread of 
Unitarian doctrines in other churches, He also said that many press- 
ing and important appeals for aid in organizing new churches of the 
Unitarian faith had to be turned away for lack of funds. 





ON’T be penny wise and 
pound foolish by buying 
| the ‘¢just-as-good mixtures,” “so 
called White Lead,” or other 
| substitutes for Pure White Lead. 
| In painting, the cost of labor 
'so far exceeds the cost of mate- 
‘rial that the best only should be 
The dest is Pure White 


Lead (see list of brands which are 


; 


used. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


'genuine) and Pure Linseed Oil. 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 


FREE valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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*,* Quarterly meetings in Tenth month 
occur as follows : 
25. Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa, Neb. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
. Western Q. M., Londongrove, Pa. 
8. Caln, Sadsbury. 
30. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 
*.* Circular meetings in Salem Quarter in 
‘Tenth month occur as follows : 
3. Greenwich, 10 a. m. 
17. Alloway’s Creek, 10 a. m. 
31. Mullica Hill, 10 a.m 
*.* A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, Tenth month 3, at 3 o’clock. 
Ministering Friends and all persons interested 
in the Home, are cordially invited to meet with 
On behalf of the Committee, 
S. T. R. EAVENsoN, M. D. 


us. 


*,* The time for holding the First-day morn- 
ing meetings at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue, West Philadelphia, will be changed 
from 10.30 to II o’clock, commencing Tenth 
month 3. 

*.* Friends’ Almanac, 1898.—All correc- 
tions of meetings, correspondents, etc., to be 
inserted in the forthcoming A/manac should be 
sent at once to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race street, Philadelphia. It is hoped Friends 
will feel sufficient interest to give this immediate 
attention. 


*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
hold its regular meeting in the meeting-house 
at 17th street and Girard avenue, on Sixth-day 
evening, Tenth month 8, at 8 o’clock, to which 
all interested Friends are cordially invited. 

Isaac H, HILLBoRN, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Haverford, on First-day morning, 
month 3, 1897, at 10 o’clock. 

Schuylkill, on First-day morning, 
month 17, 1897, at 10.30 o’clock. 

Reading, on First day morning, Tenth month 
31, 1897, at 10.30 o'clock. 

CHARLES E. THomas, Clerk of the Com. 

*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 

TENTH MONTH: 
3. Coeymans. 
10. Oswego. 
Flushing. 
17. New York. 
24. Cornwall. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosEpH T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


Tenth 


Tenth 








Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D, BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C. ; 
San Francisco, Cal ; » Til. ; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, Colorado. 


There are thousands of positions to be filled within 
the next few months. 


Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





You will get a new notion 
of what a lamp-chimney can 
be, when you use a Macbeth ; 
and of what it can do, when 


you get the right one. 
Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Telephones : 
Office, 5807 Residence, 6837 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 


FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & B. B. B.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. l0th St. Phila. 


m 


SAVE *¢ YOUR FUEL 


& By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once. 


Rocuester Radiator Company, 
No, 45 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 


Medium Weight Coats 
and Capes. 


The great flood of heavy-weight 
garments is fast crowding the 
space devoted to them, and in 
order to make room for the new 
arrivals, we mark certain lots at 
greatly reduced prices. 
WOMEN’S CAPES — of fine 
Broadcloth, lined throughout 
with black Taffeta, beautifully 
braided in design, at . 
WOMEN’S CAPES —of rich 
Broadcloth, lined with fine 
Taffeta, silk braided in new 
C5 is SS $10.00 
WOMEN’S COATS—of Broad- 
cloth, fly-front effect, lined 
with fancy silk; colors are 
green, blue, brown, and tan. 
Previous prices to $15, at . $7.50 
WOMEN’S COATS — of very 
fine Broadcloth, beautifully 
lined with changeable Taffeta 
or fancy silk. Previous prices 


$18.00 to $25.00, at . $1) & $12, 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


8.50 





Can You detect the 


(SEE THAT CURVE?) 

Chaff of wheels are made to sell —not to ride, with economy, as a partner. 
KEATING is the wheat of wheels. 
The Double Roller Chain and Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 
‘« 365 days ahead of them all.’’ 

Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction reduced. 


Chaff from the Wheat 


KEATING 


The 


Contains the good—the substance of all improvements. 


Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Royal makes the food pure, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNouT 8t., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT®SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 


curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Rea) Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent, to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and 4 pee attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE. Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JoszPH WEBSTER, We. WeEsTER, 


“MERCHANTS? TRUST | COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed) 
CAPITAL (paid in), 


6. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Eetate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on M and Approved Collateral. Susety 
entered for A nistrators and others. The Com 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 ‘and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. apoass, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, See’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, 


H 
Warren G. Griffith, 


Howard L. Haines. 
MOCHA 


ah Ria) AND JAVA 


BEST in THE WORLD. 


BIGSTORE. 10 & MARKET. 








THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO,, 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. A 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, e: 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 

ree ee {Wm.H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 

Executive Comittee : | Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ie COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are or eee cones Gem the arsets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; pone ot Insurance nt Trust Oftcer, J. ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: 7s: sees se a 4 in TOWNSEND ; 
Actuary, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac 
tual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 34% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
eee ta Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON, HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


™ GIRARD SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
ear st 1 OR ‘wo | FRUS ST CO. 


Executes Trusts, 44:9 caine | Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 

WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solsertor. 

EDW. SYDENHAM ears Assist. to Pres ALBERT ATLEE JaCKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t, 
WILLIAM E. ‘AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS: 


GEORGE TOCKES, BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 

een I. Gowen, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED., 


ements B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to amy Address 


A. L. Diament & a 


eae 5 H, eaataeee, 
PEMBERTON .. ln eee 
JOSIAH M. BA 


SS 7, rep Chestnut St., 

Carpetings, Linoleum, _ eas Royal Blue Line to New York. 
Window Shades, etc. Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 

a 


Benjamin Green, 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG. SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON'S _ | 
pons neti HANGINGS | Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City. 


AND WINDOW SHADES Cleanlisess and comfort. 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. qm 


ey ah Writing Papers, 


EUGENE E. NICE, Envelopes of Every Description 


NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 
PAINTS, YEO & LUKENS, "7° S"™ 
272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


Safety and 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS. 613° Walnut St. 





